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New Orleans is now a delightful memory, and our Association is 
looking forward to a year of happily productive effort under the 
capable leadership of F. S. Dunham as president, Grace L. Beede 
as first vice-president, and Norman J. DeWitt as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The election to the presidency was an honor well earned by Mr. 
Dunham, who for ten years, and those too rather difficult years, 
had proved an effective secretary-treasurer of the Association. We 
are sorry to lose Mr. Dunham as secretary-treasurer but gladly 
greet him as the new president. 

Miss Beebe has for some years been the capable state vice-presi- 
dent for South Dakota, and for the past two years editor of the 
department of Hints for Teachers in the CLAssIcAL JouRNAL. In 
both offices she has shown a fine type of leadership. She is Assistant 
Professor of Latin at the University of South Dakota. 

The new secretary-treasurer, Norman J. DeWitt, of Washington 
University, is young enough to look at old problems from a new 
angle, old enough to handle them with poise and restraint; and 
brings to his exacting position a personality that will invite enthusi- 
astic co-operation under capable but not obtrusive leadership. His 
election means that beginning with next October the editor-in- 
chief of the CLAssicAL JOURNAL and the secretary-treasurer of the 
Classical Association will occupy adjoining offices. It is thought 
that this arrangement will not only decrease certain expenses, but 
also add to the effectiveness of the work, 

This means, of course, that Miss Edna Morgan, who for over 
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fifteen years has been a most efficient secretary for more than one 
secretary-treasurer of our Association, will move during the sum- 
mer from the University of Michigan to Washington University. 
And, while we are congratulating the Association upon the election 
of three excellent general officers, it seems very appropriate to add 
a word of sincere appreciation of the splendid work done day after 
day throughout the year by Miss Morgan. 

Finally, let it be added that the various state vice-presidents, as 
the new roster will reveal, are the most capable leaders to be found 
in their respective communities. With the help of these and of the 
hard-working and successful Committee on the Present Status of 
Classical Education, the new officers feel assured that our Associa- 
tion is destined to move forward during the coming year, confident 
of success. 

E. T. 

















THE DOUBLE BURIAL OF POLYNICES 


By Epwarp J. MESSEMER, S. J., 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


The problem of the double burial of Polynices in Sophocles’ 
Antigone has always aroused the interest of students of the poet. 
Many answers have been suggested, yet none, I think, has been 
completely satisfying. In this paper, then, I propose to examine the 
answers thus far given, to offer a few objections to them, and finally 
to proffer a solution based on the evidence of the Greek attitude 
toward the burial of corpses, the words of the play itself, and the 
motives which animated the heroine. 

J. Cowser found the answer in the numerous dramatic advan- 
tages of the double burial. In his paper, read before the Classical 
Association of England and Wales in 1939, he pointed them out in 
a clear and persuasive manner. The act called for speed, he said, 
but ought not to suggest mere spasmodic courage; it had to have 
the appearance of deliberateness. It had to be fully performed and 
the evidence of the guards complete, to stir the wrath of the regent 
Creon. Besides it had to be in secret, or it would never have been 
accomplished, and yet, due to the exigencies of the Attic stage, it 
had to be the subject of a messenger’s speech. ‘The adoption of a 
double burial solves all these problems by presenting us with an 
impression both of speed and deliberation, by permitting complete 
performance and adequate detection, and by allowing the perform- 
ance of the vital deed in complete solitude, while providing the 
audience with a description which they would naturally expect.”* 

All this is true. But were the double burial an improbability or 
an absurdity in itself, as it might well appear to us to-day, the 
dramatic appropriateness would be insufficient grounds for its 


1 J. Cowser, “The Shaping of the Antigone,”’ Proceedings of the Classical Association: 
London, John Murray (1939), 38-40. 
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use. Students of Sophocles have realized this and, though well 
aware of the dramatic advantages, they have searched elsewhere 
for a justification of the double burial of Polynices. Surely there 
must be a reason for the dramatic use, and that reason, if not so 
patent to us, who are so little acquainted with the life and customs 
of fifth-century Athens, at least must be one that was obvious to 
the Attic audiences before whom the play was presented in the 
spring of the year 441 B.c.? 

Professor Jebb, whose name is so respected by students of 
Sophocles, was the first to discover the difficulty and suggest an 
answer. In his note on line 429, he says: 


A difficulty presents itself. The essence of the symbolical rite was the sprin- 
kling of dust. She had done that (245). Was it not, then, done once for all? 
In Horace (C. 1, 28, 35) the passer-by is free when the dust has been thrown; 
he can go his way. I have never seen this question put or answered. The only 
answer which I can suggest is that, at her first visit, she had not brought the 
xoai. (Cp. on 245 ff.) Perhaps the rite was considered complete only if the 
xoai were poured while the dust still covered the corpse.® 


Though one scholar* adduces in support of Jebb’s conjecture 
the line from Euripides, 


as obris Gul TQS’ bypav Once Kdv', 


the hypothesis remains doubtful and, as we shall see, contributes 
little to the solution of the problem. Besides, this answer seemed 
feeble, apparently, to Jebb himself, if we are to judge by the tenor 
of this note. By some, Jebb has been accused of being dogmatic. 
There is not the slightest trace of that surety here. And why? The 
answer seems obvious. The missing xoai are a doubtful assumption. 
At line 245, where the first burial is described, the guard says, 


Tov vexpov Tis dpTiws 
Oawas BéBnxe cami xpwri dipiav 
xovuv wadbvas kaday.oreboas & xp7.® 


Here there is not the vaguest hint of the absence of Jebb’s xoai; in 


? For the date cf. Sir Richard C. Jebb, Sophocles, Vol. 111*, Antigone: Cambridge, At 
the University Press (1891), Introduction, xliii. 8 Jebb, op. cit., 86. 

*H. Darniey Naylor, “On Sophocles, Antigone 259 and 429,” Classical Review xvim 
(1904), 401 f. 5 Euripides, Phoenissae 1664. 6 Antigone 245-247. 
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fact the very opposite is the case, for, if the words xag@aytoreioas & 
xe? mean anything, they mean that the xoai, if customary and 
necessary, were certainly present at the first burial. Jebb has indeed 
opened up a new avenue of thought by putting the question, but 
I am sure that most scholars will agree that it remains unanswered. 

W. H. D. Rouse also felt the insufficiency of the dramatic 
advantages as a justification for the two burials. In his interesting 
article in the Classical Review he says, ‘‘If the two burials are useful 
to the plot, as exasperating Creon before the doer is found, that 
does not justify the poet in giving us two burials unless it is likely 
in itself that there should be two.’’? Then, with novelty, if not with 
persuasion, he finds the likelihood for both burials, not in the 
dramatic appropriateness, but in the fact, or rather the assump- 
tion, that Antigone had nothing to do with the first burial at all. 
Ismene did it! So when Antigone came with the libations, she was 
not foolishly burying Polynices twice, but, to the best of her 
knowledge, was casting the ritualistic dust on the corpse for the 
first time. This all sounds plausible and the argumentation has 
persuaded such scholars as Hugh Macnaghten® and J. E. Harry.’ 
But is it probable that a contemporary audience would ever have 
dreamed that it was Ismene wh» buried Polynices, as they viewed 
the play for the first time? Such a possibility seems to be excluded 
by the words of the messenger’s speech, telling of the capture of 
Antigone, 

kal Tas Te mpdcbev Tas TE viv nrAeyxouev 


mpates &mrapvos b’ovdevds xabioraro... .!° 


as well as by Antigone’s reply to the accusation of Creon, 

Kp. ons, 9} xarapv7 uy dedpaxéva rade; 

Av. xal nul dpaca xobx drapvodya 76 7." 
It is difficult to imagine that Ismene performed the first burial and, 
if we then consider her timorous character, it becomes impossible. 
In view of these considerations and the whole tenor of the play, 


7 W. H. D. Rouse, “The Two Burials in Antigone,” Classical Review xxv (1911), 
40-42. 

® Hugh Macnaghten, Antigone: Cambridge, At the University Press (1929), xiv. 

* J. E. Harry, Greek Tragedy: New York, Columbia University Press, 2 vols. (1933) 
1, 118 f. 10 Antigone, 434-436. ut Thid., 443. 
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must not ‘the attempt to read any but the traditional and natural 
interpretation into the distichomythia from line 536 to 546 he 
regarded as “wishful thinking’’? 

Varied as are the suggested answers, to all one notion seems com- 
mon. Each assumes that the first burial was merely hasty and sym- 
bolic; a few handfuls of dust that the shade of Polynices might 
cross the Styx. Professor Jebb gives a reference to Horace” and 
many of the Horatian commentators, in turn, refer to the Antig- 
one.® But does the incident before us in any way resemble the 
case of Horace’s Archytas? For many reasons I venture to assert 
that the first burial was not symbolic at all, but was a complete 
covering of the body of Polynices by his faithful and loving sister 
Antigone, and, once this is proved, the explanation of the second 
burial will, I hope, be “pparent. 

That the first burial was not symbolic can be proved, I think, 
from a consideration of three facts—first, from the lack of histori- 
cal evidence regarding the efficacy of the symbolic rite in fifth- 
century Greece, which would show that there are no grounds for 
its assumption; secondly, from the text of the play itself; and 
finally, from the motive of the heroine. 

Though the efficacy of the symbolic burial is generally accepted, 
there seems to be little evidence for it. I could find but one place 
where it is explicitly asserted as a fact with regard to the Greek 
custom. The article on ‘Burial’ in the Dictionary of Classical An- 
tiquities states that “Anyone finding an unburied corpse was ex- 
pected at least to throw a handful of dust over it.””* Unfortunately, 
no authority is given. Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities is far more cautious. In the article on “‘Funus’”’ 
it says, “So strong was this feeling among the Greeks that it was 
considered a religious duty to throw earth upon a dead body which 
a person might happen to find unburied’’;” then, oddly enough, as 
authority for this ancient Greek custom, reference is made to the 
Latin Horace of the Augustan Age! Smith, revised by Anthon,"® 

2 Horace, Carm. 1, 28, 36. #8 E. g. Wickham and Page; cf. notes 21 and 22. 

4 Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, s. v. “Burial.” 

4% Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, s. v. “Funus.”’ 

6 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited by William Smith, revised by 
Anthon, s. v. ““Funus.”’ 
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uses the very same words as Harper’s but offers the additional 
authority of Aclian.!’ Now a man who flourished around 130 a.p. 
is a questionable authority indeed for the customs of a people who 
lived more than ten centuries before him. The family of Oedipus 
antedated the Trojan War!!* Bailey merely says, “It was a com- 
mon belief of the Greeks, shared probably by the early Italians, 
that it was of supreme importance to the dead to be duly (italics 
mine) buried.”!® Further, in The Culture of Ancient Greece and 
Rome” we find nothing of the use of the three handfuls of dust by 
either people. Besides, the inability of such excellent scholars and 
editors as Wickham” and Page” to give any reference other than 
to the Antigone, the play we are discussing, argues well for the fact 
that, earlier than Horace, no other authorities exist for the efficacy 
of the symbolic rite, and therefore there is little foundation for its 
assumption. It may be well to notice also that, when reference is 
made to the Antigone, it is not to the first burial but to the second, 
and not to the tossing of three handfuls of dust, but to the pouring 
of three libations!” From the lack of historical evidence for its 
efficacy in ancient Greece, we may, then, conclude that the sym- 
bolic burial is unlikely. 

Now for the play itself. In spite of the general supposition, there 
is no mention of three handfuls of dust whatsoever; in fact, the 
very opposite is the case. I am sure that the suspected plurality 
of culprits and Antigone’s need of assistance have caused much 
annoyance to all thoughtful readers, who hold the “‘three handfuls” 
theory. One scholar,”* because of these difficulties, has gone so far 


17 Aelian, Varia Historia v, 14. 18 Homer, Iliad xxim, 679 f. 

19 Cyril Bailey, Religion in Virgil: Oxford (1935), 244. 

2° Poland, Reisinger, and Wagner, The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome, trans- 
lated by J. H. Freese: London, Harran and Co. Ltd., (1926). 

21 E. C. Wickham, Horace: New York, Oxford University Press (1912), note on Carm. 
1, 28, 36: “ter: The sacred and complete number; cp. Soph. of Antigone pouring the 
dust (sic) on Polyneices’ body, xoator rpordbviow: rév vixov crépa. Ant. 430” [431 in 
Oxford text]. 

* Page, Palmer, and Wilkins, Q. Horati Flacci Opera: London, Macmillan Co. (1910), 
note on Carm. 1, 28, 36: “ter pulvera. Cf. Soph. Ant. 431 xoaiee rporévbou Tov véxov 
orépea.” %3 See notes 21 and 22. 

* A. B. Drachmann, “The Composition of Sophocles’ Antigone,’ Hermes xum 
(1908), translated by H. A. Siepmann, Classical Review xx (1909), 212. 
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as to conclude that the play was originally written with but one 
complete burial. Then, after the play was finished, it was revised 
by Sophocles, the first burial was added and many loose ends were 
left untied. This is not absurd, but is rather the logical conclusion 
of this theory. A. B. Drachmann, it seems, merely asked himself 
why Antigone begged for Ismene’s assistance in the prologue;* 
why pickaxes and mattocks were mentioned” if it were merely a 
case of three handfuls of dust; how a few grains of sand protected 
the otherwise uncovered corpse from the savage jaws of wild 
beasts ;?” why Creon suspected more than one culprit?® and why 
he accused both sisters,?® when one, without any effort, was cer- 
tainly capable of scattering a bit of dust on the corpse of her be- 
loved brother. But such a violent solution is unnecessary, and cer- 
tainly is no compliment to the poet. A complete covering of the 
corpse, in the first place, would answer all these difficulties, as he 
so well saw when he assumed that one complete burial was the 
original plan of the poet. Besides—and this is one of the most im- 
portant points of all—when Herodotus used the word a¢aviftw to 
describe persons buried by a sandstorm, he did not mean a few 
grains were scattered upon their bodies;*° yet this is precisely the 
verb which the guard uses to describe the first burial.*' It could not 
possibly refer to three handfuls of dust. 

We have now seen that a symbolic burial is improbable due to a 
lack of historical evidence for its efficacy in ancient Greece and also 
from the text of the play. But even if all this were not so clear, 
we should arrive at the same conclusion if we considered only the 
motive of the heroine herself. 

But what precisely was Antigone’s motive? In a beautiful speech 
before Creon, immediately after her capture, she proclaims the 
supremacy of the natural law and offers, as her motive, reverence 
for the gods. Later, just before her entombment, in a much dis- 
puted passage which I believe authentic,* she shows that this mo- 

% Antigone 43. % Ibid., 249 f. 7 Ibid., 257 f. % Tbid., 302 and 325. 
* Thid., 488. %° Herodotus m1, 26. 31 Antigone 255. ® Thid., 450-470. 
% “As the end draws near, her defences fail one by one, until in that marvellously 
moving and tragic speech which was not to the taste of those who saw in Antigone 


chiefly a martyr to the Higher Law, she abandons everything except the fact that she 
did it and had to do it. Facing death, deserted by the Chorus, she has no confidence even 
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tive was not simple but was rather supported and rendered ever 
more powerful by her love for her brother, which, in its grandeur, 
exceeded every love she could dream of, even that of a mother for 
her child, or of a wife for her husband.** From these general ex- 
pressions of motive from the heroine’s lips we may readily and with 
surety deduce the real purpose behind her action. When she men- 
tioned reverence for the gods, she alluded to her desire to win for 
Polynices an entrance into the realm of the blessed by the means 
the gods had ordained. That this was an effect of burial is well 
founded on the authority of Homer himself, for, with this purpose 
the shade of Elpenor begs Odysseus for burial, in the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey, not, be it noted, for the symbolic three handfuls of 
dust.* But there was another motive which drove her, I believe, 
with even more insistence, and it was this that burned in her heart 
when she spoke of her love for her brother. She desired to see his 
helpless body shielded from all harm, especially from the merciless 
jaws of savage beasts. Imagine how such mutilation of a dear 
brother would affect any loving sister’s heart! But does Antigone 
mention this motive even once in the play? No, she does not. No 
more than she mentions the desire to keep Polynices from wander- 
ing about for one hundred years before crossing the Styx, though 
the latter is readily granted by everyone. To prove my point, it 
may be well to consider for a moment the conclusion of Aeschylus’ 
Seven against Thebes.* In all probability the sketchy outline pre- 





in the gods, and doubts her own impulse. For a husband, she says, No; for a son, No; 


but for a brother 
untpds 5’ “Acdov xal warpds KexevOdrow 


oix or’ &deAgds Sorts dy BAGoT a wore. (Ant. 911 f.) 
A frigid sophism borrowed from Herodotus? Yes, the finest borrowing in literature. 
This is the final tragedy of Antigone: ovissima hora est—and she can cling to nothing 
but a frigid sophism.”—H. D. F. Krrro, Greek Tragedy: London, Methuen and Co. 
Ltd. (1939), 127. 

% Antigone 918-928. % Homer, Odyssey x1, 60-78. 

% My argument supposes that the Antigone is to be dated later than the Seven against 
Thebes. It is true that certain scholars (Bergk, Christ, Wecklein, e¢ al.) date the con- 
clusion of the Seven later than the Antigone. For the present argument the relative 
dates are of no consequence, since in either hypothesis the Seven may serve to interpret 
the Antigone. If the conclusion of the Septem were written after the Antigone, it can 
scarcely be denied that it was greatly influenced by Sophocles’ drama, so it may well 
be used to interpret it. 
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sented in the closing lines of the Seven*’ was at least one of the 
sources of Sophocles’ Antigone. Professor Jebb states this as a 
simple fact without the slightest hesitation.** Hence, from these 
lines I deduce a more explicit statement not only of the State’s 
purpose in decreeing that Polynices’ body remain unburied, but 
also of Antigone’s motive in burying her brother. 

Notice the messenger’s words almost immediately upon enter- 


ing: 
trovrov 5’ ddedddv réovie IloXvveixous vexpdov 


ééw Bareiv &Oarrov, dprayhy kvoiv... .*9 
And then, as if that were not explicit enough, he repeats himself in 
stronger words a few lines later, 

ovTw wer nvav Tévd’ br’ olwvdv doxet 


Trager’ ariuws rovmitiucov AaBety. . . .4° 


Certainly, then, the State’s motive in leaving the body of Poly- 
nices unburied was that his corpse might be defiled. And why does 
Antigone desire to bury her brother in spite of the State’s decree? 
In answer to the messenger, she says, 

rovrou 6é€ capxas obbé Koi\oyaoropes 

Abxor TacovTar’ wh doxnoadtw rwi.” 
Clearly, then, in Aeschylus’ play Antigone’s motive for risking 
her own life was to shield the corpse of her brother. And have we 
any reason for doubting that it was the same in the play of which 
these few lines are, as it were, the embryonic form? I think not, 
especially when we find that the motive of the State in the later 
play is explicitly the same. For, in his proclamation, Creon says, 

TovTov moder THO’ ExxexNpuKTar Tadw 

unre xrepifew pnre kwxdoal Tuva, 


éav 6’ &Oarrov Kal mpds olwvdv déuas 
kal mpds kuvav édeordv aixiobev 7’ lbciv. 


Further, in Haemon’s heroic appeal for his betrothed he clearly 
expresses Antigone’s purpose and her greatest glory, the refusal to 
allow her brother’s body to be mangled by dogs and vultures. 
Besides, it is well to note here that this is obviously the ordinary 

87 Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes 1010-1084. 38 Jebb, op. cit., Introduction, x. 


89 Aeschylus, op. cit., 1018 f. 40 Thid., 1025 f. 41 Thid., 1040 f. 
42 Antigone, 203-206. % Tbid., 696-698. 
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spectator’s reaction, and the natural motive which he would as- 
sume, for Haemon has been merely an outsider so far and has not 
had a word with Antigone since before the play began. This is a 
very interesting point, as we shall see later. The same view is also 
supported by the important fact that in no case is the mention of 
the burial accompanied by an allusion to crossing the Styx, whereas 
every mention of the burial at any length is immediately followed 
by a reference to defilement by birds and beasts.** Toward the end 
of the play® the natural and quick result of non-burial is depicted 
in the more dramatic, because more vivid, terms of the rending of 
Polynices’ body. And this was only a few short hours after Anti- 
gone’s protecting layer of earth had been brushed away.” Yes, in 
the light of this evidence, we may safely conclude that Antigone’s 
motive was not merely reverence for the gods, who decreed that a 
body must be buried before it might enter the realm of the blessed, 
but was also her insuperable love for her brother, whose body lay 
helpless and in danger of mutilation from birds and the beasts of 
the fields. Even granting for a moment that the assumed ‘“‘three 
handfuls of dust’? would accomplish the first purpose, could it 
possibly accomplish the second? The answer is clearly negative, 
and therefore we may now conclude with even more certainty that 
the first burial, if it was to be effective at all, had to be complete 
and not merely symbolic. 

But if the first burial was complete, what need was there of a 
second? Certainly none, if there is only the question of crossing the 
Styx. Or could a subsequent uncovering annul the “spiritual” 
effects? In his article in the Classical Review,’ K. W. Meiklejohn 
states that this question, to his knowledge, has not been ade- 
quately treated and concludes: 


This burial could be annulled by the forces of Nature (e.g. a wind storm that 
might strip the body of its covering dust) without effect on the Kyp. Because 
human beings perform the same action, they incur the wrath of the spirit. 
“The withholding of burial is worse for the withholder than for him to whom 
burial is refused” (Isocrates 14, 55, quoted by Rohde, Psyche v.). But has the 
action of the guards in ‘unburying’ the corpse any effect on the spirit of the 
Dead? Can their action not only insult the spirit, but deny it rest in the 


“ Thid., 29 f., 205, 257, 697, 1017. ® Tbid., 1017.  Thid., 409. 
47 K. W. Meiklejohn, “The Burial of Polyneices,”’ Classical Review xiv1 (1932), 4 f. 
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hereafter, although it has already received the necessary rites? Have human 
beings the power that Nature has not? 


There seems to be no evidence for an answer in the affirmative for, 
were such an undoing possible, why did not Creon, on hearing of 
the first burial, immediately order that the corpse be unburied 
again?** Instead, realizing that the damage had been done, he 
merely ordered the guard to apprehend the culprit under dire 
penalties. Pending further evidence, then, we must conclude that, 
once a corpse was buried, a subsequent uncovering could have no 
“spiritual” effect. 

Now, since we have already shown that Antigone’s motive was 
complex, we may deal with this very pertinent question: Would 
Antigone have left Polynices unburied, satisfied by the realization 
that, even if his body were torn to pieces, at least his shade had 
won entrance into the nether world? From the proved complexity 
of her motive we may, with certainty, conclude that she would not. 
If, somehow, the protection that she had secured for the dead body 
of her brother on one occasion, at the risk of her own life, were 
rendered inadequate or useless, she would, characteristically, run 
the same risk once again. If it was worth her life once, it certainly 
was a second time. And this is precisely what happened. Her first 
burial was complete and, what is more, effective.*® But when the 
guard returned, laboring under Creon’s threats,*° he and his com- 
panions decided to undo as much of the wrong as was possible and 
immediately proceeded to brush away all the earth that covered 
the corpse.* Once again, their motive was clearly the defilement of 
the body. When Antigone returned and saw that so much of her 
work had been undone,” she asked herself the question we put 
above—Could she be satisfied with the successful accomplishment 
of her “spiritual” end alone?—and with a surge of passionate love 
she realized that she could not, and risked her life to shelter the 
corpse once again. This, I think, is the answer to the second burial, 
elusive in its utter simplicity. 


48 Pohlenz is obviously in error when he speaks of “‘Kreons Befehl, sie wieder zu ent- 
fernen.’’ (Max Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragédie: Leipzig und Berlin, Teubner [1930], 
195). No such command is given in this play. 49 Antigone 257 f. 

5° Tbid., 408. 51 Tbid., 409. 52 Thid., 426. 
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And now, the acid test. Would the audience in the theater of 
Dionysus understand all this, as they viewed the wonderful spec- 
tacle for the first time? Or rather, could they fail to understand it? 
For here there is no request for them to guess about an unmen- 
tioned, and apparently unknown, symbolic rite; no request for 
them to appreciate and award first prize to a play that must have 
confused them because of a faulty revision. It is merely the request 
for them to apply the knowledge of the myth which they had 
learned from Aeschylus, or simply to pay close attention to the 
play presented before them, to the characterization and to the clear 
description and narration of an excellent poet. And this they did. 
For certainly they were intelligent enough to discern with Hae- 
mon, who, as we mentioned above, was little more than an out- 
sider during the first half of the play, that the first burial was for 
the protection of the body of Polynices, and therefore that it was 
complete. Then, once it was undone, it was repeated for the very 
same reason. What could be more simple or more understandable? 
But why, then, has it been a problem to us moderns? Simply be- 
cause our excellent habit of interpreting one piece of literature by 
another had, for once, misdirected and confused us and, influenced 
by a Horatian allusion, we assumed some such symbolic rite here. 
This, unknown to the Athenians, was the very root of our difficulty, 
and once it has been cleared away, it all becomes as clear for us as 
it undoubtedly was for them. 

There is but one question that may be lingering in the minds of 
some scholars. When the news of the first burial is narrated, the 
guard explicitly says, 

.. » Exel yap obre Tov yerqéos hv 

rfyu’, ob SuxéAAns ExBorH. orbdros 5é y7j 

kal xépoos, appwt od’ érnuateupévn 

Tpoxotow, GX’ &onuos odpyarns tis Hv. 
Whence, then, came the earth for the complete burial? Once again 
we may have recourse to the Septem.5* There we are clearly told 
that Antigone carried the earth in the folds of her ample garment 

53 Thid., 249-252. 


Aeschylus, op. cit., 1044, and cf. T. D. Seymour’s note, “Sophocles’ Antigone 249 
ff., and the Conclusion of the Septem of Aeschylus,”’ Classical Review xx (1906), 208. 
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and the words of the Scholiast are particularly appropriate: 


T@ Tov Buvocivov métrov KATH THY Yijv wapaxoulfovoa ws émiPadrew 
péd\Aovea xGua dia 7d Spirrev pr divacba.® 


These lines also nicely account for the fact that there was only a 
light covering on the corpse at the first burial. Procuring earth in 
this way, Antigone, no doubt had great difficulty and possibly had 
to make more than one trip. Line 256, then, must not be magnified 
into a contradictory argument or into a reference to ‘‘three handfuls 
of dust,” for we cannot forget the force of the jgavnoro which 
immediately precedes it.” Aerr7 is clearly relative, meaning merely 
that, in comparison to an ordinary burial, there was but a light 
covering on the corpse of Polynices. But notice the insistence of 
Sophocles that, in spite of this, it was adequate. In the very next 
lines he says, 


onueta 6’ obre Onpds obrE TOU KUVav 


éXOdvros, ov oracavros étedaivero.*® 


Briefly, then, we have seen and appr~ciated the difficulty of the 
double burial. We have considered varivus explanations and found 
ther wanting. We have discovered that the first burial must not 
be assumed to have been symbolic from a consideration of the lack 
of historical evidence for the efficacy of such a rite, from the words 
of the play itself, and from the motives of the heroine. We have 
further seen that the second burial was to renew protection for the 
corpse and decided that such an explanation was intelligible and 
would be readily understood by an Athenian audience. And, fin- 
ally, we have solved the difficulty of the source of the earth. May 
we not then conclude that the question of the double burial of 
Polynices is answered? 


55 Scholiast on Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes 1044. 5 Antigone 256. 
57 See p. 520. 58 Antigone 257 f. 
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A COURSE IN TRAGEDY—GREEK, 
RENAISSANCE, AND MODERN 


By WINIFRED SMITH 
Vassar College 


Every lover of Greek literature grieves today that fewer and 
fewer college students are brought each year to an acquaintance 
with its masterpieces, because courses in the Greek language are 
no longer generally required and are less and less elected. Some 
time ago Professor Grace Macurdy, of Vassar College, recognized 
this fact and decided to offer a course in ‘‘Greek Tragedy in Eng- 
lish” to juniors and seniors majoring in any literature. The ex- 
perience was warmly welcomed and so rewarding in the student 
interest aroused that Professor Macurdy, Professor Philip Davis, 
and I decided to develop from this starting point a co-operative 
course in comparative literature which should make clear the 
fundamental importance of Greek drama in any study of later 
tragedy. Working together on building a bibliography and teach- 
ing the class together has been so delightful and the students’ re- 
sponse so cordial that a brief record of our plan may be helpful to 
other teachers of Greek who wish to broaden the knowledge of the 
fifth century B.c. among modern undergraduates. 

Our course was planned to vary each year, so that we might 
compare different ways of grouping the plays read. In 1938, for 
instance, we began with a group of historical plays, reading Shaw’s 
St. Joan! (1924) and Drinkwater’s Lincoln? (1918), Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI, parts I, II and III, Hardy’s Dynasts*® (1904-08), and 
Aeschylus’ Persians, comparing these plays as to theme and form, 
and doing a certain amount of source study in connection with 
each, though not all the students studied the sources of every play. 


1N. Y., Brentano, 1924. 2 Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1919. 
3 N. Y., Macmillan, 1904-08. 
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From this group of historical tragedies we passed on to the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, comparing it carefully with Shel- 
ley’s Promethus Unbound (1819) and reading some studies of the 
source mythology. The medieval Christian Passion Play was 
studied next, in the Oberammergau version and as the four English 
cycles have preserved it, and as it took its rise in the Mass and in 
earlier rituals. Here E. K. Chambers’ Medieval Stage and Karl 
Young’s Drama of the Medieval Church were read in part and were 
followed by a number of modern passion plays, arranged in two 
groups, first those drawn directly from the Christian story, such as 
C. R. Kennedy’s The Terrible Meek‘ (1910), John Masefield’s Good 
Friday’ (1914) and one or two recent plays about Judas; second, 
completely secularized versions of the theme, such as Galsworthy’s 
Mob® (1912), Toller’s Massemensch’ (1919) and Pastor Halil, 
Browne and Nichols’ Wings Over Europe® (1929), Eliot’s, Murder 
in the Cathedral® (1935) and others. These plays interested the 
students particularly, as they made perfectly clear the survival of 
a permanently important human tragic theme and story, and the 
wide variations possible in the treatment of the theme in different 
ways. 

Next we took up The Seven Against Thebes and the Oresteia, 
with such modern adaptations as the Dolce-Gascoigne Jocasta’® 
(1566), Max Mell’s Sieben gegen Theben" (1931), Gide’s Edipe” 
(1931) and Antigone, Cocteau’s Gdipe Roi" (1928) and Machine 
Infernale (1936), and followed these by Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, and Andriev’s Samson in Chains,“ 
and these again by Ibsen’s Ghosts (1881) and Rosmersholm 
(1886). While the class was thoroughly absorbed in the study of 
Nemesis we passed on to the Agamemnon cycle, comparing the 
Greek plays with Hamlet—Gilbert Murray’s essay assisting—and 
with such modernizations as O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra” 


‘N. Y., Harper, 1910. 5 N. Y., Macmillan, 1914. 

6 N. Y., Scribner, 1912. 7In Seven Plays, London, Bodley Head. 
8 N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1929. 9 N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

10 In Heath’s Belles Lettres edition. 1 Leipzig, Insel, 1931. 

12 Paris, Gallimard, 1931. 18 Paris, Gallimard, 1928. 

4 N. Y., Brentano, 1914. 16 N. Y., Scribner. 


6 N. Y., Liveright, 1931. 
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(1931), Giraudoux’ Electre’ (1937), and Turney’s Daughters of 
Atreus'® (1036). 

The Trojan Women came next, with the Andromache of Euri- 
pides and of Racine, Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, Werfel’s 
Troérinnen® (1915), Giraudoux’ La Guerre de Troie n’aura Pas 
Lieu (1936), and these were succeeded by a few of the many mod- 
ern plays against war. Tragedies about women followed naturally. 
Euripides’ and Seneca’s treatments of Hercules and Deianeira, 
and Shakespeare’s Othello; Euripides’ Medea, Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler 
(1890), and Maxwell Anderson’s Wingless Victory”® (1937); Ra- 
cine’s Phédre, D’ Annunzio’s Fedra* (1895), O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms™ (1924), J. J. Bernard’s Printemps des Autres* (1924), 
Strindberg’s The Father™ (1887), and D’Annunzio’s Gioconda* 
(1898). At this point we lightened the prevailing gloom by reading 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, Euripides’ Alcestis, Shakespeare’s Win- 
ter’s Tale, Ibsen’s Lady From the Sea (1888) and Shaw’s Candida™® 
(1895), all plays emphasizing the creative powers of the “eternal 
feminine’’ and leading up to the final group of death-and-resur- 
rection plays, beginning with the Bacchae, perhaps wrongly put 
here because of its value in a study of such modern ritualistic 
tragedies as Werfel’s Bocksgesang”’ (1921) and O’Casey’s Silver 
Tassie*® (1928). 

About the middle of the year we studied the Poetics, the Tenth 
Book of the Republic, a little Renaissance criticism, Spencer’s 
Death in Elizabethan Tragedy, Ashley Dukes on ‘Tradition in 
Drama” and C. K. Munro on ‘“‘Experiment in Drama.”’ Through- 
out the year we used portions of Farnell’s Greek Hero Cults, Harri- 
son’s Themis, J. A. K. Thomson’s Jrony, Lucas on Seneca, and 
other works for reference on myths and rituals unfamiliar to most 
of our students. Perhaps I should add that not all the plays listed 
were read by every member of the class; some of those not avail- 


1 Paris, B. Grasset, 1937. 18 N. Y., Knopf, 1936. 

19 Munich, K. Wolff, 1915. 20 N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1937. 

#1 Milan, Treves, 1895. 2 N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1924. 

%3 Paris, A. Michel, 1924. * N. Y., Scribner. 

% Milan, Treves. English trans., A. Symons. Chicago, Dramatic Pub. Co. 
* N. Y.; Brentano. #7 Munich, K. Wolff. English trans., Doubleday. 


8 N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
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able in translation were reported on by students who could read 
German or Italian—all could read French. 

The course as we planned it and taught it for three years will 
inevitably change a good deal in the future, for Professor Macurdy’s 
retirement from teaching and Professor Davis’ untimely death 
have taken from us two most inspiring and creative teachers. As a 
tribute to their learning, their wisdom, and their warm human 


sympathies, I record here a small part of their work at Vassar 
College. 








RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


LUCIUS THE ASS AS A SPEAKER 
OF GREEK AND LATIN 


Occasional representations in classical literature of the cries of 
animals, as if they were the sounds of human beings, offer the stu- 
dent of the pronunciation of classical Greek and Latin evidence 
that is sometimes valuable. Cratinus (fr. 43, Kock) and Aristo- 
phanes (fr. 642, Kock), for example, rep’ :sent the bleat of a sheep 
as 87, 87. We should conclude, even if there were no other evidence, 
that the sound of 7 in Greek of the fifth century before Christ was 
open rather than close, more like the vowel in French ¢é/e, or per- 
haps in English “‘care,” than the é in French é#.' Again, in Plautus 
(Men. 653 f.), the pronoun ¢t#, repeatedly used by the wife of 
Menaechmus, reminds the clever parasite of the hoot of an owl, 
and we may conclude that in Latin at this period @ was a close 
sound, resembling the . owel of English “moon.” 

Such evidence is serviceable, of course, only when the cry of the 
animal represented is unvarying, to our not too attentive ears, at 
least to the extent that an imitation in human speech-sounds has 
become conventional in a form universally recognized as typical. 
For example, when an unknown (comic?) poet (Cf. Com. Adespota 
1304, Kock) and Aristophanes (Vesp. 903) represent the bark of a 
dog as Bab, Bab and aid, ad respectively, we in this country might be 
tempted to take this as evidence confirming the pronunciation of 
av usually heard in our class-rooms; yet the French, who hear a 


1 E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, ed. 2: Philadelphia (1940), 
34; ed. 1: Chicago (1920), 123. 

2 Sturtevant, ed. 1, 33. Kent (R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin: Baltimore [1932], 46) 
observes that this passage “shows that @ was a pure @ and not yd, as it is in English.” 
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dog’s bark as gnaf, gnaf, would argue that these spellings support 
rather the modern Greek pronunciation. Imitations of the croaking 
of frogs (Aristophanes, Ran. 209-227) or of the cries of various birds 
(Idem, Aves 227, 237, 243) provide material rather for the naturalist 
than for the linguist. Assuming that xxxaBad, xexxaBad was pro- 
nounced in a certain way, exactly what species of owl or screech- 
owlis it that utters a cry which, according to the scholiasts on Aris- 
tophanes, Aves 261, was thus represented? 

The cat’s meow is definite and familiar enough now, but unfortu- 
nately the cat rarely appears in classical literature, and its cry, as 
far as I know, never. One other animal, however, deserves more at- 
tention in this regard than he has yet received. The bray of the ass 
is surely unmistakable. It, or its vowel sounds, at least, appears in 
the now conventional form as early as the twelfth century, in a 
Latin poem, Speculum Stultorum, by the Englishman Nigellus 
Wireker.* Here Brunellus, an ass fired with a zeal for learning, 
studies for seven years at the University of Paris, but still can say 
no more than y-a (Beeson, lines 116, 123, 124, 133: the second syl- 
lable is always treated as long and receives the metrical ictus of the 
elegiac verse). Very much the same story, moreover, of an ass who 
tries to speak in human words, appears in the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius, where it throws welcome light on the question of the 
sound both of Greek w and Latin J. For the story appears not once 
in Apuleius but twice. 

In Met. 11, 29, Lucius, shortly after his transformation into an 
ass, tells how he attempted to denounce the band of robbers who 
had carried him off by invoking the name of the emperor as the rob- 
bers’ procession was passing through a crowded village. Indeed, he 
sounded the preliminary “O” with power and eloquence, but the 
name to follow he could not pronounce. If this were Latin 6, a 
close vowel, we should have to conclude either that the ass has 
since changed the sound of his bray, or that the other evidence 
bearing on the sound of 4 is not valid for this period. But Apuleius 
is telling a Greek tale (1, 1: fabulam Graecanicam incipimus), the 


* The pertinent section of this poem is conveniently reprinted in C. H. Beeson, A 
Primer of Medieval Latin: Chicago (1925), 357 f. 
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phrase  Katcap is much more appropriate for a Greek than 0 
Caesar is for a Roman, and, to remove all doubt, Apuleius just 
at this point reminds the reader that Lucius tried to speak Greek, 
his native tongue: Graecorum genuino sermone nomen augustum 
Caesaris invocare temptavi, et “‘o’’ quidem etc. Thus we receive valu- 
able evidence that at this late date, when even Attic inscriptions 
show some confusion between w and o (Sturtevant, ed. 2, 47), 
literary men still preserved the open sound of w, a sound for which 
in the classic period there is good evidence in the Ionic and Attic 
contraction of a and o to w. 

Here Apuleius has taken over the story from his Greek source 
almost word for word, as is shown by the close correspondence of 
the parallel passage in the A sinus (chapter 16) attributed to Lucian 
(probably an epitome of the original work by Lucian which was 
adapted by Apuleius).‘ At a later point, however, where the Greek 
source repeated the story with a slight variation in the words in- 
tended (cf. Asin. 38: dvaBofiom, & Zed oxére, HOAnoa), Apuleius 
introduced a further variation by allowing Lucius to speak Latin, 
his acquired language (1, 1). On this occasion (Met. vit, 29), Lucius 
tried to voice his disgust at the unseemly conduct of the priests of 
the Syrian goddess, his masters at the time, by crying out, Porro 
Quirites! (perhaps to be rendered as “‘Forward, Romans!’’), but he 
could not manage the other sounds and syllables, and only the ‘‘o”’ 
issued forth, clear and loud enough and natural for an ass, but 
hardly opportune, for the priests were discovered and in the end 
gave him a beating. It must, of course, be the first o in porrd 
which Lucius succeeded in sounding. Thus this story, when com- 
pared with the first version and the testimony for the Greek origi- 
als, gives us clear evidence of the equivalence, at this period, of the 
open Greek w and Latin d, a matter on which the other evidence 
(Sturtevant, ed. 2, 116-119), while weighty, is not so direct. 

Joun L. HELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


* See the brilliant dissertation of B. E. Perry, The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius 
of Patree: Princeton (1920). 
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IN HOC NOSSE PROFUIT: SENECA, 
DIALOGI w, 20, 2 


In the January number of the JourNAL, p. 228 f., W. H. Alex- 
ander suggests an emendation of the above words, but it seems to 
me that none is necessary. The whole sentence is: Naturam quidem 
mutare difficile est, nec licet semel mixta nascentium elementa con- 
vertere; sed in hoc nosse profuit, ut calentibus ingeniis subtrahas 
vinum. Could not naturam, of which Seneca is speaking and which 
he has placed with emphasis at the very beginning of the sentence, 
be supplied in thought as the object of nosse? In accordance with 
Latin idiom it is not necessary to insert a pronoun such as hanc 
or eam. The gnomic perfect profuit is in order, because he is stating 
what he has found by experience to be the case; and vinum is put 
at the end to give it a certain emphasis. Then the meaning is: “‘at 
the same time it is of advantage (I find) to know it, that one may 
at least keep wine away from those of a hot temperament.” 

J. W. CoHoon 
Mowunt ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N. B., CANADA 


PLAUTINE MOTIFS IN THE MOTION PICTURES 


I have been intrigued in the last year by two motion picture 
adaptations of Plautine motifs. The first of these is in One Night in 
Rio, in which the motif is that of the pseudo-husband (A mphit- 
ryon). At a reception a double is substituted for the husband for 
business purposes. The wife, who has found her husband very 
dull, is attracted by the double. The husband returns, finds a more 
interested and more interesting wife, and suspects that she prefers 
the double. After spending the night with her, the husband con- 
trives, by getting the airport to report his arrival the following 
morning, to make his wife, who is virtuous at heart, believe that 
she has spent the night with the double. After much consternation 
the confusion is cleared. 

In the second motion picture, The Two-Faced Woman, the twin- 
sister motif (Miles Gloriosus) is used. A fresh, innocent, outdoor 
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girl finds herself rushed into marriage by a sophisticated New 
Yorker, who on his return to New York finds himself no longer 
interested in his bride, whom he has left temporarily in the coun- 
try. The bride comes to New York to reclaim her husband. With 
the aid of his secretary she passes herself off as her own twin- 
sister, whom she makes a wild, man-chasing, woman of the world. 
Her husband falls in love with the pseudo-twin-sister and decides 
to marry her. With great difficulty his bride convinces him that 
his wife and her twin-sister are one and the same person. 
JonaH W. D. SKILES 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 


OLD AND NEW IN FIELDCRAFT 


In Infantry Section Leading (1938), one of the military manuals 
used for the elementary instruction of British army officers, di- 
rections are given for estimating the range of a target for rifle or 
machine-gun fire. The young officer is told that the distance can be 
judged by “halving” (i.e. by judging the distance to a point con- 
sidered to be half-way and doubling the estimate); or the “‘key- 
range” can be used (i.e. by judging the distance with reference to a 
known range). ‘‘The final estimate can generally be rendered more 
accurate by the section commander calling on all the men of the 
section to estimate the range and then taking the average.’” 

In the winter of 428-7 B.c. the siege of Plataea by the Spartans 
and Thebans brought the inhabitants to such desperate straits that 
an attempt had to be made to escape; two hundred and twenty 
men made their escape, and Thucydides tells us the exciting story 
of the night sally over the enemy’s siege-walls (111, 20): 

They made ladders the same height as the enemy’s wall and they calculated 
this by the layers of bricks where the wall of the enemy facing them was not 
whitewashed. And many counted the layers at the same time, and some were 
likely to make a mistake; but the majority were likely to hit the right count, espe- 
cially as they counted often and at the same time were not far away, but the 


part of the wall which they wanted was easily visible. Thus then they got the 
length of the ladders, judging the height by the thickness of the brick. 


1Infantry Section Leading (1938): Ottawa, J. O. Patenaude, King’s Printer, (1940), 26. 
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This is a variation of the “‘key-range’”’ method, the known meas- 
ure used by the Plataeans being the width of a brick; in both mod- 
ern and ancient instances accuracy is obtained by using a large 
number of estimates. Methods of warfare have changed much in 
twenty-five centuries, but the elements of fieldcraft remain the 
same. 

EDMUND G. BERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


HERODOTUS, CAECILIUS, AND LEOPARDI 


An interesting instance of the recurrence of a thought, common- 
place enough though it be, in three different periods of European 
literary tradition should not pass entirely unnoticed at this mo- 
ment. 

In Solon’s well-known advice to Croesus (Herodotus 1, 32), 
preceding the familiar remark that no one can be called happy 
until he has ended his days happily, we find the following sentence: 
évy yap Tw waKkpw xpdvw Toda wey éore Ldetv Ta wH Tis EHéAEL, TOAAG 
6é xal wadetr. 

The Latin comic poet, Statius Caecilius, an Insubrian Gaul, 
possibly from Milan, is quoted by Cicero in his essay on old age 
(vu, 25). One of the chief ills of this period of life, writes Caecilius 
in his comedy from the Greek called The Necklace, is exactly that 
noted by Herodotus. We live to see much that we do not wish to 


see: 
- unum id sat est, 
Quod diu vivendo multa quae non volt, videt. 


Leopardi wrote his Ad Angelo Mai in honor of Cardinal Mai’s 
discovery of the Vatican palimpsest of Cicero’s De Re Publica in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Among the immortals 
there mentioned is Vittorio Alfieri, born in Piedmont in 1749. Ac- 
cording to Leopardi, Alfieri died unappreciated and death saved 
him from seeing worse: 

E morte lo scampo dal veder peggio. 
Joun J. H. SAVAGE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 








Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JourNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JourRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 


BRAUN, MARTIN, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Litera- 
ture, with a Preface by Prof. A. J. Toynbee: Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell (1938). Pp. xi+106. 7s 6d. 


In this book a series of oriental hero-legends—Ninus and Semira- 
mis, Sesostris, Nectanebus, Moses, Alexander, and (Chapt. 1) the 
biblical Joseph—are subjected to detailed analysis, and their evo- 
lution explained largely by reference to the national rivalries and 
antagonisms that prevailed in the ancient world, especially in 
Hellenistic times under the Diadochi, but also earlier in the wake 
of Persian conquest. We see conquered peoples striving to reassert 
their national pride in opposition to their new rulers, partly on a 
high social and intellectual level through the medium of such 
spokesmen as Berossus, Manetho, and Josephus—priestly dignitar- 
ies who write soberly to instruct the Greeks concerning the true 
history of their own peoples and who, while extolling the past 
glories of their fellow-nationals, nevertheless write in a spirit of 
conciliation and loyalty to the new regime—and partly, probably 
more so, on a much lower level through the medium of folk legend, 
as in the Alexander Romance. It is with this obscure but significant 
folk literature, the relics of which for the most part are meager and 
scattered, that Dr. Braun is concerned and on which his book 
throws considerable light. 

In the first chapter he points out in detail how large a part the 
conflict of nationalities has played in the formation and growth of 
the above-mentioned legends (that of Joseph excepted, which is 
dealt with in chapt. 1, pp. 44-90); how, for example, the story of 
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Ninus and Semiramis, as we have it from Ctesias, grew up in 
Syria as an expression of national idealism on the part of Meso- 
potamian peoples reacting to the challenge of Persian rule; how in 
Egypt certain of the mythical exploits of Sesostris, such as his con- 
quests of Scythia and of Arabia, were invented by popular imagina- 
tion in order to show the superiority of an Egyptian hero to the 
hated Persians, Darius and Cambyses; how Nectanebus, the last 
native Pharaoh, in whom Egyptian national hopes for the future 
came to be focused, was connected with Alexander for the edifica- 
tion of the Egyptians in Alexandria; how the Jewish account of 
Moses by Artapanus (in Josephus) has been shaped in opposition 
to an anti-Jewish Egyptian account; how, as the result of compet- 
ing with each other, the various hero-legends have become much 
alike in their incidents; and, finally, how certain of them, namely 
Ninus and Sesostris (or Sesonchosis) were transformed in later 
times, through the rationalizing, humanizing, and cosmopolitan in- 
fluence of Hellenistic culture, from national sagas with prominent 
mythical and religious elements into sentimental biographies ex- 
hibiting many of the essential features of a typical Greek romance. 

The second chapter (‘‘Biblical Legend in Jewish-Hellenistic Lit- 
erature,”’ pp. 44-104) is devoted mainly to the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife as told in the Greek translation of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, a Jewish document dating from near the end 
of the second century B.c. In this Testament of Joseph (T. J.), the 
tendency of which is thoroughly hagiographic throughout, an elab- 
orate complex of erotic narrative motifs has taken the place of the 
simple statement in Genesis 39: 10 that Potiphar’s wife “spake to 
Joseph day by day” and “he hearkened not unto her.” What is 
merely an incident summarily stated in the biblical story of Joseph 
has here become the chief concern for the Hellenistic Jew; whose 
soul, having come in contact with the eroticism of the new Hellen- 
istic city-culture, is undergoing a violent struggle with itself 
against the temptations of Eros, and whose earnest denunciation 
of the sin of fornication only bears witness to the intense interest 
that he feels in that subject. Dr. Braun points to a dozen or more 
narrative motifs that are foreign to the biblical account, and that 
have been taken over into the T. J. directly from one form or an- 
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other of the Greek Phaedra legend. Sometimes the resemblance is 
even verbal, and in several cases the new motif is shown to be out 
of accord with the original context and tendency. In summing up 
this part of his study our author remarks that 

The Potiphar story of the T. J. has alienated itself to a surprising extent, not 
only in the subject matter but also in literary character from its biblical basis, 
the novella, so that something entirely different has come into being; a longer 
narrative which has much in common with what we call a romance, [for] in 
Genesis we read a novella which is related with the simple skill of archaic art, 
in the 7. J. a romantic presentation which is comprehensible only on the 
background of popular Hellenistic-Oriental romances; finally, in the Antig- 
uities of Josephus, a masterpiece of rhetorical technique which imitates the 
style of the rhetorical Greek romance down to the smallest detail. The three 
versions of the Potiphar Story thus reflect in unique fashion the general trend 
of development: from the novella or legend, by way of the popular “romance,” 
to the rhetorical romance. 


Thus from the standpoint of the origin and growth of the Greek 
romance Dr. Braun’s book is significant in two ways: it illustrates 
concretely and for the first time the process of elaboration by which 
a novella is made into something substantially equivalent to a 
“romance,” and it emphasizes anew the importance of the cultural 
factor as a generative and transforming force in the growth of this 
literary type. The Greek romance is not to be explained in terms of 
formal literary traditions, least of all the rhetorical academic tradi- 
tion; and it is oriental only in so far as its legends or characters 
sometimes happen to be oriental, as in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, or 
in so far as the outlook and temperament of native Greeks through- 
out the Hellenistic world had been shaped by oriental influences. 
And yet, what caused the Hellenistic Greek to become “romantic,” 
so to speak, was probably much less the influence of the Orient 
than the individualism which the new political conditions had 
brought about after the downfall of the city state. Lavagnini’s 
study of local legends in Hellenistic times shows much the same 
development in these that Braun traces in the oriental legends. 
General conditions of life, rather than specifically nationalistic con- 
tributions, seem to be responsible for the rise of this new culture, 
although the mingling of races was in itself, of course, an important 
feature of those conditions. But in this whole question the most im- 
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portant thing to keep in mind is the existence of different cultural 
levels in Hellenistic times; one must realize that these levels, 
though psychologically far apart, have interacted upon each other 
in the production of literature, and that the romance emerged 
finally, and only in spite of formal traditions, from an intellectu- 
ally much lower and more popular level than that which is re- 
flected in the great mass of surviving literature. In spite of its 
somewhat bewildering preoccupation with details, Dr. Rraun’s 
book brings these levels into sharp relief; it represents a welcome 
and important contribution not merely to the viuderstanding of 
romance origins but to cultural history in generai. 
B. E. PERRY 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ParkE, H. W., The Delphic Oracle: Blackwell, Oxford (1939). Pp. 
viii+457. 21s. 


This is a very welcome book. As the author remarks in his 
Preface, much has been written on the archaeology and the art of 
Delphi, ‘‘but no attempt has been made to discuss in detail the 
history of the oracle. The present work attempts to fill this gap.” 
In my opinion, Parke has been successful in his attempt. 

The volume is divided into three books. The first (pp. 1-43) con- 
tains a discussion of the origin of the oracle, the procedure by which 
it was consulted, and a clear statement of the sources from which 
our knowledge of the oracle’s history is drawn. The second book 
(pp. 47-296) gives a complete history of the oracle. It begins with 
the oracle’s influence on colonization (2 chapters); this is followed 
by a discussion of the influence of the oracle on the Messenian 
Wars and the early history of Sparta. At page 116 begins the dis- 
cussion of the history of the oracle to the end of the First Sacred 
War. This is followed by the history of the oracle’s relation to the 
Tyrants and to Lydia, and the activity of the oracle preceding the 
Persian invasion. The rest of the book deals with the oracle through 
the remaining chapters of Greek history—the Hellenistic period, 
the Roman Republic, and the Roman Empire. The first part of the 
third bock (pp. 299-432) is devoted to a discussion of the oracle 
in its relation to myths. Five chapters follow in which the oracle’s . 


~ 
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relation to Greek religion is treated. In the first, the major deities 
are dealt with (pp. 325-324); in the second (pp. 335-346), Diony- 
sus; in the third (pp. 347-369), the heroes; in the fourth (pp. 370- 
377), questions of the Greek cults; and finally (pp. 378-432), the 
late period. The last two chapters of this book deal with the “Ora- 
cle and Moral Questions,” and the “Oracle and the Private 
Enquirer.” A conclusion follows, and the book closes with a select 
Bibliography and Indices of places and proper names. There are 
eight illustrations. 

In his treatment cf the subject Parke has displayed eminently 
sound scholarship and he has written his account in a readable and 
interesting style. His approach to the oracle is not that of the 
credulous enquirer of the sixth century B.c.; nor is it that of the 
iconoclastic agnostic of the nineteenth century A.D. He believes, 
but he believes with reservations. Because an oracle is confirmed by 
history, he does not believe that in every case the oracle has been 
inspired by “that unerring spirit of prophecy which follows the 
event.” For instance (p. 75), he does not think that the oracle 
about the fall of Sybaris is necessarily a late invention; but (p. 356) 
he discards the oracle on Corinth, remarking, however, that such 
an oracle did exist about Naples, and that it was a perfectly genuine 
prediction later fulfilled. Parke discusses the well-known story of 
Cheirophon’s visit to Delphi and emphasizes very well, it seems to 
me, the importance of this oracle—“the truest oracle that ever 
came out of Delphi.” He points out very significantly the far- 
reaching effects of this oracle on the life of Socrates and, conse- 
quently, on the life of the modern world. 

It is not possible, always, for me to agree with the writer. I do 
not believe that it is necessary to suppose (p. 413) that the Pelo- 
ponnesian War cut off all intercourse between Athens and Delphi. 
During most of the war Athens was mistress of the sea and it 
would have been quite possible for an Athenian citizen to reach 
Delphi from Itea. It does not seem to me that sufficient emphasis is 
given to the economic and archaeological side of the question. The 
accessibility of Delphi (p. 48) is not sufficiently stressed. Delphi lay 
on the direct route from the West to Boeotia via Itea, Delphi, and 
Thebes, and on the direct route from the West to the North via 
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Itea, Delphi, Daulia, and the pass over Kallidromos. There must 
have been in antiquity a large and cosmopolitan traffic past the 
shrine. The camels one sees today at Krisa are a striking reminder 
of this traffic. There must have congregated at Delphi all sorts of 
travelers and merchants, to whose talk the priests listened. The 
knowledge thus gained of events in remote lands aided the priests 
in giving their oracles. The extent of this knowledge explains why 
so many of the oracles, particularly those dealing with colonization, 
were so well informed and so much sought. Nowhere else was such 
expert advice available. 

On the archaeological side, I question very much the statement 
of the position of the adyton (p. 30). It seems to me that in de- 
scribing the procedure of consulting the oracle more might have 
been made of the oracular stone illustrated on page 24, and some 
reference certainly should have been made to the elaborate under- 
ground system of passages that runs from the temple south and 
terminates at the wall overlooking the precinct of Ge. 

The Bibliography (p. 433) is mostly limited to recent publica- 
tions, though some of them are as early as the 1850’s. The absence 
of articles in German is striking, perhaps significant. Two of the 
articles in German are written by Scandinavian authors. 

None of the foregoing criticisms should in any way detract from 
my first statement that this book fills a very long-felt want and is 
a most significant and welcome contribution to our knowledge of 
Delphi. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


COLWELL, ERNEST CADMAN, and MANTE, JuLIus R., A Hellenistic 
Greek Reader, Selections from the Koine of the New Testament 
Period with Vocabulary and Notes: Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press (1940). Pp. 229. $2.00. 


This reader, consisting of selections taken from Hellenistic (that 
is post-classical) Greek literature, is an excellent production and 
deserves a warm welcome. After an Introduction, in which the 
chief facts pertaining to Koine-Greek are dwelt on, one finds selec- 
tions taken from the Greek Old Testament, the Old Testament 
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Apocrypha, the New Testament, the Book of Enoch, the writings 
of Philo and Josephus, early Christian literature (Ignatius, Di- 
dache, Clement, Justin, Acts of Paul), the Greek papyri, and pagan 
Hellenistic Greek (Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Epictetus). Brief 
notes on the reading material and a convenient Vocabulary con- 
clude the volume. Considering the great extent of the literature 
from which representative sections had to be chosen, one must say 
that the task of making selections was not easy. Generally speak- 
ing, the authors have chosen happily and wisely. Some one might 
wish that an apocryphal gospel had been drawn on, another that 
the Shepherd of Hermas had been among the works represented, 
a third that Marcus Aurelius had been given a place among the 
authors selected; but it is clear that there was no possibility of 
gratifying all tastes and wishes. Naturally, the production is of 
chief interest to theological students because of the large amount 
of material taken from the Scriptures and early Christian authors, 
but no one who is interested in Greek literature in general will fail 
to be delighted and instructed as he turns these pages. It ought to 
be mentioned that a short biographical or similar introductory 
sketch precedes the various subdivisions, and that the notes placed 
in the rear of the book give explanations of difficulties both with 
respect to language and subject matter. References to grammars 
and other helpful works as well as indications of parallel passages 
are generously supplied. In the introductory discussion on the 
Koine the reader is struck by the statement (p. 1) that one dis- 
tinctive feature of the Koine is ‘‘the quality of being ‘common’ in 
a cultural sense, of being ‘vulgar,’ non-literary.”” On p. 3 this 
thought is expressed in the words, ‘‘The Koine was common in the 
sense that it was non-literary.”’ To the reviewer it seems that as 
thus baldly formulated this view cannot be held. The Koine, it is 
true, was non-Atticistic, but that does not necessarily mean that 
it was non-literary. Imagine the chagrin of Josephus if he had been 
told that he was writing non-literary Greek! 

W. ARNDT 
CONCORDIA SEMINARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Procopius, With an English Translation by Henry B. Dewing, Vol. 
vi; “Buildings,” “The Loeb Classical Library”: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1940). Pp. xix+542. $2.50. 


The seventh and final volume of the Loeb translation of Pro- 
copius contains the “Buildings” and a General Index to his works. 
In the Introduction Dr. Glanville Downey, who also collaborated 
in the translation, discusses the problem of reconciling the fulsome 
flattery of this work with the attitude displayed by Procopius a 
few years earlier in his Secret History. The translation is accurate 
and readable, more readable than the original, whose content is 
not likely to appeal to the modern reader. Book 1 is for the most 
part a list of churches built or repaired by Justinian to adorn 
Byzantium. Of these the technical description of St. Sophia should 
be of interest to architects. Books m1—vi contain a monotonous 
catalogue of forts built, or more probably rebuilt, by Justinian 
along the borders of, or within, the Empire; evidently the problem 
of defense loomed large in imperial policy. Outside the capital, 
little was spent for any purpose except defense. Even the few in- 
teresting examples of flood control were subsidiary to this prob- 
lem. In the General Index attention is called to the heading “‘Archi- 
tectural Terms,” which has a valuable glossary of Procopian usage. 
Plans of important buildings help to make the translation of 
technical passages more understandable, and the maps, although 
on a small scale, are clear. 

A. C. JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The aims 
of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, 
and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication should 
be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department.] 


Foreignisms in Daily Use: A Program for Language Teachers 


The importance of foreign language teaching and learning as a 
vital phase of national defense is gaining increasing recognition 
and was particularly stressed at the annual convention of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America in Indianapolis, December 
31, 1941. At this meeting, the urgent need for more and better 
language training in America was stressed in the address of Richard 
Pattee, of the Department of State, and by Mortimer Graves, of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. It was Dr. Graves who 
was largely instrumental in preparing the recent questionnaire 
which was intended to establish the language competences avail- 
able in the United States. As participants in the national defense 
program we should know that an army division operating in a 
foreign territory should have at least forty men in it who are mas- 
ters of the language of the region, and be aware that our army com- 
mands at present nowhere near such a staff of linguists as would 
be required to meet this demand. 

The foliowing Propositions and Program, which developed out of 
a study made by Henry Clay Lindgren, of Stanford University, are 
presented as material that will be helpful in publicizing the need 
for more language study and as offering a practical way in which 
language teachers and students may render a real and immediate 


service. 
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PROPOSITIONS 


I. Foreignisms—i.e. assimilated and unassimilated words and phrases from 
other languages—are frequent and on the increase in our speech. Among 400 
such items found_in leading newspapers were: abri, alma mater, aria, arriba, 
autobahnen, boyarin, caipira, chenine, cholo, cleora, conquistador, corrigenda, 
dinar, dolce far niente, et cetera. 

II. The trend of opinion is that isolationism is a thing of the past for the 
U.S.A. If so, more foreignisms are probable and indeed desirable (since the 
translation of a foreign term is often unsatisfactory or impossible). 

III. Hence, some knowledge of foreign languages is and will continue to be 
indispensable, even for the man in the street. 

IV. Dictionaries are unable to supply this knowledge, since foreignisms 
come in faster than such books can be printed.—Of the foreignisms men- 
tioned above, some thirty per cent were not found in two of the largest and 
most recent English dictionaries, and thirty-eight items were not listed in 
Webster. 

V. Teachers of language are the “experts” to whom the citizen can and 
should turn for help on foreignisms. 


PROGRAM 


1. Invite all pupils to bring to school all foreignisms found in reading, 
heard over the radio, or picked up in conversation. 

2. Have all language teachers collaborate in assigning the proper meanings 
and pronunciation. Consult educated natives or other specialists to secure 
authoritative information on new terms, abbreviations, etc. 

3. Enlist pupil volunteers in making a card catalog of foreignisms to be 
housed in the school office, with meanings entered. 

4. Publish new items regularly in the school paper, and try to have them 
copied in the local daily, as coming from the school. 

5. Announce to the public that the school office will answer inquiries as to 
the meaning and pronunciation of foreign words and phrases. 

6. Make a duplicate catalogue for deposit and use in the public library. 

7. Have language teachers give an evening course in the sounds and mean- 
ing of foreignisms as a form of adult education. 

8. Start a campaign, with pupil assistance, for the correct pronunciation 
and use of foreign names, words, and phrases by radio announcers. 


BAYARD QuINCY MORGAN 


HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 


Latin Newspapers Received 


Aliquando is published annually in magazine form by the S.P. 
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Q.R. chapter of the Junior Classical league of the Lemmon High 
School, Lemmon, South Dakota. A particularly interesting feature 
of this neat publication is the snap-shot of the Lemmon Latin stu- 
dents, toga-clad and reclining, enjoying their Roman banquet. 

Florella comes from Viola Herr’s Romani Hodierni, Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. The interest 
these second-year Latin students take in their paper and exchanges 
is reflected in the publication. 

Gens Togata, sponsored by Adeline E. Reeping, Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, High School, has been sent to this department faithfully 
each month, Oraculum Dixit continues to be an interesting front- 
page feature, the Latin articles are commendable, and the policy 
of the paper to feature the value of Latin in every phase of life 
and culture is most worthwhile. 

Latinus Rumor, sponsored by Miss Farmer, is the modest but 
interesting mimeographed sheet put out by the Latin students of 
the Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. 

Lux Classensis is the handsome annual publication of the stu- 
dents of Latin in the Classen High School, Oklahoma City. Volume 
XVI, 1941, which reached us too late for a notice last year, was 
printed in most attractive magazine form. It contained many 
items of lasting worth, including an article on “Place Names in 
Oklahoma of Latin Origin,” an amusingly illustrated series en- 
titled ““Est Lex Romana,” and a half-page reproduction of a paint- 
ing by Alice Cook, a fourth-year student, inspired by Aeneid v1, 
lines 273-290. 

Nunc et Tunc, published jointly by the Latin classes of the 
Warren (Senior) High School under Glenda Gilmore and of the 
Beaty (Junior) High School under Leona Westland, Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, lives up to the high standard it has maintained for eight 
years. The Saturnalia number of this splendid magazine, which ap- 
pears twice yearly, continued the policy of basing each number on 
a definite theme and of presenting articles written upon invitation 
by college professors and outstanding people of the community. 
The issue in hand is devoted to “Influence of the Classics on Eng- 
lish Literature,” and the ‘Influence of the Classics on American 
Poetry.” Once more, our heartiest congratulations. 
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The Nuntius, published annually by the Latin students of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Senior High School, is under the supervision of 
Miss Essie Hill and Mrs. Anne B. Chandler. The current edition, 
Volume XIX, handsomely set up and printed, is dedicated ‘“To 
Victory and the United Nations.” Under the ribbon headline, 
Ibi semper est victoria, ubi concordia est, from Publilius Syrus, 
the three colunns on the front page are headed by drawings of the 
“Winged Victory of Samothrace,” flags of the United Nations, and 
the “Minute Man.” A cross-word puzzle feature built on the “V” 
design is one of many features contributing to the theme. Congrat- 
ulations to the ‘12 A’s’”’ who appear in the cut and to all the others 
who had a part in putting out this admirable twelve-page paper. 
The number of commercial advertisements, too, indicates that citi- 
zens of Oklahoma City are aware of the Nuntius and are glad to 
contribute to its success. 

The Panorama is the paper of the Societas Latina, of Winslow, 
Indiana, High School, sponsored by Clarice June Bell. Its six 
stapled pages are neatly mimeographed. The “Origin of the Roman 
Calendar” was featured in the February number. 

The Roman Scandals, Centennial High School, Ridgway, Penn- 
sylvania, makes its appearance eight times a year. Miss Margaret 
Lauder is the adviser. This ten-page magazine is available for 
four cents, single copy; twenty cents, annual subscription. Car- 
toons enliven this paper by giving each issue a different cover and 
illustrating the feature section, ‘‘Ancient Oddities.” 

Sapientia Minervae, published twice a year by the Latin De- 
partment of the Greenfield, Indiana, High School, is sponsored by 
Nelle M. Baldwin. This four-page folder, distinctively printed on 
buff paper, is written entirely in Latin, even to the date line. Vol- 
ume xIx, Number 2, carried two splendid cuts of Latin student 
groups. 

Tuba Romana is the product of the Stellae Latinae, under Anne 
Smeland, Roosevelt High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. Full 
student participation is ensured by the plan of rotating the staff 
membership and the responsibility of editing this lively news-sheet. 
It is mimeographed in one long page so that it may take the form 
of a scroll. 
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A Roman Dinner as a ‘‘Lesson-Party” 


Myra WELLS BREWER, Chandler High School, Chandler Okla- 
homa, discusses the practical details and lesson values of a Latin 
dinner party in a full length article, “Eating According to Latin 
Customs,” The Oklahoma Teacher,! November, 1941. 

It is small wonder that Mrs. Brewer’s class in Latin II began 
teasing in September for the Latin banquet scheduled for May; nor 
that “the remembrance of previous Roman banquets enjoyed by 
classes gave a new incentive to faithfulness. . . . No one intended 
to fail and thereby miss the fun of ‘eating in Latin.’” 


The class made menus, translated them into Latin, and sometimes illus- 
trated them with colored cut-outs from magazines. Posters of fabulous Roman 
dishes enlivened the classroom. As a means of drawing the community close 
to the classroom, each pupil furnished his share of the food from home: those 
on farms brought chickens, ham, preserves, vegetables; those in town brought 
olives and other things from the stores. A boy volunteered to bake a honey 
cake; a girl baked bread resembling the Pompeiian loaf pictured in the text. 

At twelve o’clock, noon, the class went to the home of one of the girls, where 
slave girls bade them enter right foot first. Slave boys brought ‘ the tables 
basins of water and towels for washing hands before and after eating. (Fingers 
were used for forks, of course.) The guests, each wearing an assumed Roman 
name, were sprayed between courses and garlanded with flowers—girls and 
boys alike! In lieu of couches, which were difficult to secure, a compromise to 
Roman custom was made by sitting on chairs, putting elbows on the table, 
and leaning chins in cupped hands. 

The menus in hand brought a very real awareness that hundreds of our 
present English words were not only used as glibly by that ancient people two 
thousand years ago as they are in America today, but that they were even 
spelled as we spell them. “Asparagus was a-s-p-a-r-a-g-u-s then, as now.” With 
one of the boys acting as host and master of ceremonies, the dinner progressed 
enthusiastically from mulsum (to the uninitiated, grape juice sweetened with 
honey) through five substantial courses of meat, vegetables, both cooked and 
uncooked, an abundance of olives, and nectar (of fresh fruit juices delightfully 
blended). 

The program, in Latin, given between courses, varied from the traditional? 
in that, instead of the oblation of wine and the burning of meal by the host, 
the Lord’s prayer was repeated in Latin; ‘Mistress Mary” became a vocal 


1 Published by Oklahoma Education Association, 316 Key Building, Oklahoma City. 

2 See the detailed specifications of the elaborate banquet which has become an insti- 
tution at Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, Tennessee, under the direction of 
Grace Elmore: “Roman Banquets—Mirabile Visu,’’ C.J. xxxv1 (1941), 306-310. 
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duet in Latin; a stunt, Jacobus Horner, was put on by two boys; a cornet solo, 
“Pleiades,”’ was played; and all rose in conclusion to sing the Latin version of 
“America.” All returned to the classroom at two o’clock, their two-hour lesson- 
party having taken just the noon hour plus the first afternoon period, which 
was regularly devoted to the Latin class. 


Through this project of a simplified and modernized Roman 
banquet Mrs. Brewer has sought to ‘‘make Latin meet the needs 
of today, to combat the old criticism that Latin is not practical in 
any way, and to interest the children whose parents had seen to it 
that they enrolled in the Latin department.” 


QUIZ PROGRAM II 


Contributed by KatHRYN TorNER, Marietta High School, 
Marietta, Ohio*® 


(Any similarity to radio programs existing or nonexisting is not purely coincidental. 
John Smith, left center downstairs; Tom Green, right center downstairs.) 


1. QuizMasTER: John Smith in the left center downstairs. 

Joun SmituH: I have a lady (or gentleman), Doctor. 

QUIZMASTER: 1 copper penny for this one: 

Rome was named for what person? No coaching, please. (Jf answer is 
correct) Give that lady 1 copper penny. 

2. QuizMASTER: Tom Green in the right center downstairs. 

Tom GREEN: I have a gentleman (or lady), Doctor. 

QuIzMASTER: 1 copper penny if you name the person who said ‘“These are 
my jewels.” (Answer, CORNELIA) (if answer is wrong) Oh, I’m sorry, I 
think you'll find it was Cornelia. 

3. QuIZMASTER: 2 copper pennies: In a certain myth, a boy and his father 
were exiled to an island, where they made wings of bird feathers in an 
effort to escape. What were their names? (Answer, DAEDALUS and 
ICARUS.) 

4. QuIzMASTER: 1 copper penny if you can name three Roman gods. 

STATION ANNOUNCER: We interrupt this program to bring you a special 
news bulletin. We now bring you the one-man newspaper, Gaius Mucius 
Winchell, speaking to you over the Standard Roman Network. 

NEWSCASTER: Attention, Mr. and Mrs. Roman and all ships and clippers 
at sea. Let’s go to press! FLASH!!! Perseus, a brave young lad, has 
recently been sent by Polydectes, king of the island of Seriphus, to 
secure the head of Medusa, a horrible Gorgon. Any living soul who casts 


3 Miss Torner gives credit to Tom Trout, a ninth-grade student, for this quiz, which 
was presented for her Latin Club in true “Dr. I.Q.”’ style. 
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his eyes upon this unscrupulous Gorgon with hair of snakes will be 
immediately turned to stone. How will this brave lad ever destroy this 
great menace? We shall keep in close contact with you throughout this 
program because I know you are all interested. So I’ll be back in a 
FLASH WITH A FLASH!!! 

STATION ANNOUNCER: These News Bulletins are brought to you by the 
courtesy of the Caesar Oil Company. The next time you need oil to 
oil the wheels of your chariot, insist upon Caesar. We now switch you 
back to our Quizmaster. 

5. QuiIzMASTER: Biographical Sketch: I shall give five clues on a personality 
that you all should know. I will give ten cents if you can name this 
person on the first clue, five cents on the second, and so forth. 
10¢—On the outbreak of hostilities between Pompey and Caesar, he 

gave support to Pompey, the man who had destroyed his father. 
Caesar was the victor. However, he took a liking to this certain young 
man, pardoned him, and appointed him governor of Gaul. What was 
his name? 

5¢—He proved to be such a high-minded official that Caesar con- 
ferred upon him the office of praetor urbanus. But it was while hold- 
ing this position that he became a conspirator against Caesar. Now 
what was his name? 

3¢—He was one of the principal men responsible for Caesar’s assassina- 
tion, after which he fled to Athens and committed suicide in the 
year 42 B.c. His first two names were Marcus and Junius. What was 
his name? 

1¢—Caesar addressed this to him at the time of his own assassination, 
“Et tu, Brute!” What was his name? (Answer, Brutus) 

. 2 copper pennies: Who was the father of Perseus? (Answer. JUPITER) 

. 2 copper pennies: If you can name three women mentioned in the stories 
of our textbook. (Teacher judges answer.) 

8. 2 copper pennies: What were the names of the two gods, brothers, who 
were sometimes referred to as the Gemini or “The Twins.” (Answer, 
Castor and PoLiux) 

9. 1 copper penny: Whom did Perseus save from the horrible monster? 
(Answer, ANDROMEDA) 

10. 2 copper pennies: If you finish these chapter headings in our textbook: 

1. The Integrity (Of Fabricus) 
2. Appius Claudius, the (Blind Censor) 

STATION ANNOUNCER: This program is interrupted again to bring you 
Gaius Mucius Winchell with news flashes just off the wires of Jupiter 
Eastern Union, of the daring attempt of Perseus to conquer the dread- 
ful Gorgon, Medusa. Here he is, the one-man newspaper, Mucius 
Winchell. 


a nN 
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NEWSCASTER: Here I am, folks, BACK IN A FLASH WITH A FLASH 
to give you the adventures of the brave young son of Jupiter, Perseus. 
As you all know, Perseus has been sent on a mission of great benefit to 
humanity. If he should succeed, he will rid this universe of a dreadful 
monster. Now I shall give the play-by-play description, or rather the 
step-by-step information of exploits. FLASH!!! First this witty lad 
went to the home of the Graeae, the watchers of Medusa, whose resi- 
dence is located in Rome, 423 Roman Avenue. I also might say that 
these unfortunate people have but one eye between them. While the 
Graeae were passing the eye around, he snatched it and held it for 
ransom. Then, for the safe return of their eye, these sisters of Medusa 
gave him a pair of winged sandals for transportation and a magic 
helmet to make him invisible. Minerva and Apollo, friends of his, also 
donated to the cause. They gave him a sword with which to sever the 
head from the rest of the body and a mirror shield so he could avoid 
looking at Medusa, the sight of whom would turn him to stone. After | 
this, he proceeded to the territory of the Gorgons, where he rid the 
earth of this monster by means of the gifts that were presented to | 
him, and returned with the head of Medusa. Thus ends the great exploit 
of Perseus. Now back to our Quizmaster. | 
STATION ANNOUNCER: Here we are back in this big auditorium in Marietta 
High School. We shall now proceed with the Latin Quiz Program. 
12. QuizMAsTER: I will give you a penny for every two rooms of a Roman 
house for which you can give the Latin names. 
(Answer, 1. Atrium, 2. Tablinum, 3. Peristylum, 4. Vestibulum, 5. Cubi- 
culum, 6. Culina, 7. Triclinium, 8. Cella. Teacher judges answer). 
13. 10 cents: Now we come to the interesting portion of our program, ‘‘The 
Thought Twister.” I will pay to you ten copper pennies if you can 
repeat this little phrase word for word. I will say it once and one time 
only. Ready? Here goes: 
Said Marcus to Martius, “Is that Marcia?” 
“Marcus,” to him said Martius, “That is Marcia.” 
14. 6 cents: We shall conclude this program with three skits, in each of which 
you will try to name the Roman. I will give 1 cent for every one you 
can name. 
PANTOMIMES: 
Horatius at the Bridge 
Metius Curtius’ Sacrifice 
Mucius Scaevola 


Thus ends the Latin Quiz Program. We'll be back next month. 


Second Annual Latin Festival in Quincy, Illinois 
The second annual Latin Festival, as we call our parents’ night, 
was held on Monday evening March 16, in the senior-high-school 
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music room. Approximately two hundred parents, students, and 
other guests attended. The program was handled by student com- 
mittees, appointed by the consuls of our Latin club. The program 
consisted of a girls’ quartette, singing ‘“Mica Mica,” ‘“‘Ad Urbem 
Venit Doodlius,’”’ and “Deus Benedicat.” A panel discussion on the 
topic “Latin Is Living Today,” was presented by four students, 
one first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year pupil, each telling his ex- 
periences in Latin. One of our singers gave a very fine rendition of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” A short play, J” Gallia, portrayed the 
relation of Latin to modern tongues, and afforded students inter- 
ested in dramatics a chance to take part. To add variety, a novelty 
skit “A Trip Through Roman History,” was carried on with the 
help of clever sound effects. This proved to be one of the outstand- 
ing parts of the show. As a finale, four boys, appropriately garbed 
in tunics, sang “Caesar Habet Unam Legionem,” and ‘“‘Altae in 
Corde Texae’” (a Latinized version of “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas’’). Our principal spoke a few words of welcome, and the win- 
ners of the Latin contest were introduced. Light refreshments were 
served in the school cafeteria after the program, and pleasant so- 
ciability ensued. 

This type of program adds a great deal of interest to the work of 
the Latin classes and enables the parents and students to a better 
understanding of the values of Latin. Likewise, it affords an excel- 
lent outlet for musical and dramatic talent. Students enjoy 
working on committees, and to them Latin gives more and more 
fun. There need be no let-down in the ordinary routine of class 
work, since students can be taught to realize that their regular 
work must not suffer through their taking part in such a program. 
From the standpoint of public relations, this is one of the best 
ways of reaching the parents. Many of the parents who do not 
ordinarily come to school functions will come to this type of a semi- 
private affair. I have noticed greater interest and enthusiasm in the 
work of Latin classes since the festival. We hope to repeat these 
affairs annually. 


ROBERT E. MEYER 
Quincy, ILLINOIS 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
States University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Classical Association of New England 


The Classical Association of New England at its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting, held at Mount Holyoke College, March 27-28, 1942, adopted the 
following resolution: 

In these difficult days of world-wide conflict, when our nation is confronted 
with graver issues than ever before in her history and when the needs of the 
moment are most pressing and undeniable, the Classical Association of New 
England affirms with renewed vigor its faith in the enduring value of classical 
studies as vital instruments of secondary and higher education in America. 
It is our firm belief not only that these studies provide for our schools a need- 
ful means of steadying discipline but that they are more than ever indispens- 
able as agents for preserving unimpaired for coming generations our country’s 
cultural heritage; for to serve the highest interests of the America that is to 
be, it devolves upon us to awaken and to prepare our adolescent citizens, 
through an understanding knowledge of the lessons of the past, to meet and 
solve the unprecedented problems that face them. The humanities, through 
which this goal can best be achieved, must here and now be vigorously sus- 
tained in the midst of world forces that threaten to choke their growth and to 
transform the eventual triumph of democracy into a Pyrrhic victory. 

The following officers were elected for 1942-1943: president, Mr. Goodwin 
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B. Beach, Hartford, Connecticut; vice-president, Professor Cornelia C. 
Coulter, Mount Holyoke College; secretary-treasurer, Professor John W. 
Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University; additional members of the executive 
committee: Professor George M. Harper, Jr., Williams College; Miss Edythe 
F. Reeves, Cranston High School, Rhode Island; Mr. Arad E. Linscott, 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine; Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, 
Wellesley College; representative on the council of the American Classical 
League, Dr. George A. Land, Newton High School, Massachusetts. 
The 1943 meeting is to be held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


Indiana High-School Latin Conference 


Five hundred and four high-school students and teachers attended the first 
Indiana High-School Latin Conference Saturday, March 14, 1942, at Ball 
State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. The meeting was held in the inter- 
est of the Junior Classical Leagues of Indiana. 

Dr. Edgar A. Menk, head of the foreign language department of Ball State 
Teachers’ gave an illustrated lecture on “The Romans in Spain,” and “Dusty” 
Miller, Wilmington, Ohio, newspaper publisher, addressed the group on 
“How’s Your Attitude?” 

There were four round-table discussions conducted by the students on 
“Roman Life,” ““How History Repeats Itself,’ “The Latin Element in Eng- 
lish,” and “‘Activities for Latin Clubs.” At the same time Hoyt Hurst, William 
A. Wirt High School, Gary, conducted a round-table discussion for teachers 
on curriculum problems. 

The executive board in charge of the conference was composed of Dr. Edgar 
A. Menk, Ball State Teachers’ College, director; Hoyt Hurst, William A. 
Wirt High School, Gary, chairman; Josephine Lee, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis; Helen Froeb, Garfield High School, Terre Haute; Maurine 
Murphy, Roosevelt High School, East Chicago; Beryl B. Sandy, Senior High 
School, Connersville; and Etelka Rockenbach, High School, New Albany. 


Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and 
Western Missouri was held at William Jewell College on Saturday, April 11. 
The papers presented included “‘Ausonius of Burdigala,”’ Professor J. E. John- 
son, Tarkio College; ‘‘From Classical Parents to Modern Offspring,” Mrs. J. H. 
Bowman, William Jewell College; ‘‘Roman Military Exemption,” Professor 
L. R. Lind, University of Kansas; “Three War Correspondents: Greek, 
Macedonian, Jew,”’ Professor S. J. Pease, Kansas State Teachers’ College; 
“Roman Ruins in North Africa” (illustrated), Professor W. E. Gwatkin, 
University of Missouri; “Caesar in the Light of Cicero’s Letters,”’ Sister Marie 
Antoinette, Marymount College; ‘‘Latin Club and Latin Newspaper,”’ Mrs. 
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Hazel K. Pullman, Garnett High School, and “Some Informal Comments on 
the Augustan Age,” Professor W. E. Gwatkin, Jr. Officers elected for the 
coming year are: president, J. L. Shouse; vice-president, A. F. Hoogstraet; 
secretary-treasurer, L. R. Lind. 


Kansas City 


Five leaders in five major professions came out solidly in favor of the teach- 
ing of Latin in a symposium held on February 27 by the Classical Club of 
Greater Kansas City. The speakers were Henry J. Haskell, editor of the 
Kansas City Star, who said that a sound classical education is a good prepara- 
tion for journalism; Dr. Logan Clendening, whose medical column is widely 
syndicated; Merrill E. Otis; Dr. Clarence R. Decker, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City; and Ernest E. Howard, civil engineer and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the University of Kansas City. 

Mr. Haskell, in an editorial in the Star, March 8, recalled his student days 
at Oberlin College, when Dr. Robert A. Millikan, recently winner of the Nobel 
prize in physics, was a tutor. In his college course Millikan had devoted him- 
self to the classics and mathematics, but on graduation applied for the job 
of tutor in physics. The president of Oberlin was reported to have said, 
“Anyone who knows as much Greek as Bob Millikan ought to be able to teach 
anything.” In the same editorial, Mr. Haskell pointed out that Jefferson 
used to read Cicero’s De Senectute once a year, and that the Declaration of 
Independence, written by Jefferson, recalls passages in Cicero. 


Maine—Bowdoin College 


On Saturday, February 14, the Classical Club of Bowdoin College produced 
the Abraham by Hrotsvitha, the tenth-century nun of Gandersheim. The 
hour-and-a-half entertainment, wholly in Latin, was made possible by the 
resources of the Winthrop Fund and by the co-operation of the Departments 
of Art, Classics, Drama, and Music. Immediately preceding each of the three 
acts, Gregorian chants were sung by a vested choir. There was no cutting of 
any of the 535 lines of the text as given in the Teubner edition of K. Strecker. 
Pronunciation was modern academic. The production of the play and the gen- 
eral co-ordination of the departments concerned was under the direction of 
Thomas Means, Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 


Texas—Present Status of Classical Education 


The Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education in Texas has 
prepared and circulated an attractive twelve-page mimeographed news letter 
which includes such departments as ““What Texans Think,” “Honoris Causa,” 
“Vital Statistics,” and “Classical News.” It provides a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the activities of Latin teachers in Texas, and might well serve as a 
model for state classical associations elsewhere. 
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Another Plea to Return 


From the camp of the “educationists’”’ comes another appeal to return to 
basic fundamentals in education rather than to follow further the whimsies 
of change and flux. In a volume entitled “‘Progress and Educational Perspec- 
tive,” published by the Macmillan Company, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Kenan 
Professor of Education at the University of North Carolina, shows how edu- 
cators are blundering through their own Malayas in confusion and lack of 
direction. He objects to the constant revision of the curriculum to meet 
changes and regrets the tendency to keep up with trends in the education of 
teachers. He says that change does not necessarily mean progress, and he 
looks down upon professors of education who give “‘glamor” to every change 
with what he calls “pedagogical pontificality.” 

“‘We show a burning and restless curiosity to go somewhere without know- 
ing just where we want or need to go. We rush furiously from one peda- 
gogical whim, or enthusiasm, or thrill, or passion, to another, and always under 
the spell of men and women who call themselves ‘progressive’ and have a 
genius for publicity for their latest pedagogical gadgets and techniques.” 

Professor Knight thinks that we need a philosophy built on the reason and 
wisdom of the ages rather than upon the temporary and transitory demands 
of a single period. This is the only way in which education can produce a just 
human society. ““We must refuse to be driven backward by the dead words of 
living men. Rather, we need to become more willing than we now are to be 
led forward by the living words of the dead.” 


Virginia—College of William and Mary 


The College of William and Mary will hold its seventh Institute on the 
Teaching of Latin for three weeks beginning June 22. Among the courses will 
be Roman Civilization and Its Legacy as a Basis for Curriculum Construction, 
offered by Professor Anthony Pelzer Wagener, of the College of William and 
Mary; and Materials and Methods in Secondary Latin, offered by Miss Geral- 
dine Rowy, Teacher-Training Supervisor of Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg. Round-table conferences will occupy some evenings of the first 
week, and during the second there will be a series of evening lectures by Dr. 
Walter Miller, of the University of Missouri. For additional information 
write to Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, The College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Illinois—H. V. Canter 


The following is an abridgement of a minute presented to the Senate of the 
University of Illinois by a committee composed of Professor W. A. Old- 
father, Professor F. C. Bauer, and Professor G. P. Tuttle: 

In the death of Howard Vernon Canter, which occurred on the twelfth day 
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of March, 1942, after a number of months of steadily failing health, the 
University of Illinois has lost a conscientious and trusted servant, and the 
discipline which he represented, a scholarly and devoted practitioner. 

Professor Canter was born at Winchester, Virginia, on the eighth of March, 
1873. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Washington and Lee 
University in 1896, and that of Doctor of Philosophy from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1904. His teaching experience covered three years as in- 
structor in Notre Dame College of Maryland, 1902-1905; three years as as- 
sistant professor at the University of Missouri, 1905-1908; and thirty-two 
years, the last twenty-one as full professor, at the University of Illinois, until 
his retirement in August, 1941. For eleven years of this period, 1915-1926, 
he served as Assistant Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, and 
he always remained active in a variety of general administrative functions. 
On leave of absence during the year 1918-1919, he served as regional director 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association with the Seventh Italian Field 
Army, for which activity he was awarded the Gold Service Medal by the 
Government of Italy. . . . Professor Canter has left a wholesome and lasting 
impression upon the study of the classics in this country, partly exhibited 
in his numerous publications, many of which constitute important contribu- 
tions in the field of research. 

But perhaps most notable among his varied services v ‘s his brilliant suc- 
cess as a teacher, which has left a deep imprint upon many hundreds of stu- 
dents at both the graduate and the undergraduate level. For all the great 
literary figures of antiquity he had a profound respect, and a few he loved with 
an unabashed enthusiasm. He himself felt exhilarated when he took up their 
works, and his own joy in reading them not infrequently infected others. . . . 

He was an upright and loyal man, faithful to every duty. Nothing could 
have been finer than the courage, and, indeed, the cheerfulness, with which 
he faced the supreme test these past nine months. No one who ever knew 
him well can forget him, 


South Dakota—Arthur Leslie Keith 


In MEMORIAM 


Arthur Leslie Keith, who died March 1, devoted his life to classical scholar- 
ship and education. A thorough scholar, inspiring teacher, and staunch friend, 
the influence of his high standards and broad culture has made itself felt 
upon classical studies and in the lives of generations of students whom he led 
to devotion to classical literature, art, and philosophy. 

Dr. Keith, a native of Indiana, graduated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1898, and in 1908-1909 was a fellow in the Greek department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from which he received his Ph.D. degree. After some years 
at St. John’s Military School at Salina, Kansas, he served as head of the 
Greek department at Carleton College, 1913-1922. In 1922 he became Pro- 
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fessor of Greek at the University of South Dakota, and Professor of Latin in 
1933. 

As a member of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
he was a faithful attendant at its meetings, served on its Executive Commit- 
tee from 1922-1928, and frequently contributed to the CLassicaL JOURNAL. He 
was also a member of the American Philological Association, and had recently 
been made a member of the National Council of the A.A.U.P. to represent 
his district. Interested since boyhood in genealogy, he published widely in this 
field as well as in that of literary criticism. A member of various patriotic 
orders, he was much in demand for patriotic addresses. A devotee of fine arts, 
his weekly lecture on art appreciation was one of the most popular courses in 
the University. 

Death alone brought an end to his varied activities, each pursued ener- 
getically and with joy. Colleagues, students, and friends the country over 
venerate the memory of one who typified the high ideals of classical scholar- 
ship, the full enjoyment of a life of culture, and the hearty nature of a true 
friend. 

Grace L. BEEDE 
University OF SouTH DAKOTA 











Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professors Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., of 
Wesleyan University.] 


Art News xur (1942).——(March 15-31: 22) “Close-up of Modern Art 
2500 Years Ago.” Two photographic illustrations of details on Greek vases in 
the Gallatin collection of the Metropolitan Museum. One shows a flying 
Nike by the Providence Painter, the other a satyr eating grapes, painted by 
Hermonax. There is a brief caption. 


The Contemporary Review cix1 (1942).——(February: 98-104) Charles 
Roden Buxton, ‘‘Great Poets as a Part of History.” “...I suggest that a 
special place must be given to the poets who give us a comprehensive view of 
the Universe as they saw it—and, above all, to Virgil, Dante, Milton and 
Goethe.” Virgil receives more extended consideration by the author than do 
the other three. 


The Illustrated London News cc (1942).——(January 24: 116)‘ The Head of 
the Emperor Lucius Verus. ... A Bust of Jupiter Dating From the Fourth 
Century After Christ, Modelled in a Thin Sheet of Silver and Discovered 
Beneath the Battlefield of Marengo. ...” Five photographic illustrations 
with captions and a brief note. 





Journal of Near Eastern Studies 1 (1942). (January: 41-75) A. T. Olm- 
stead, “Could an Aramaic Gospel be Written?” A detailed and closely- 
reasoned discussion. “‘ .. . we have proved, unless historical method has lost 
its skill, not only that the Targums were in full use in the days of Jesus, not 
only that he did use them, but, more important, that we have good and early 
evidence for the existence of Aramaic Gospels. . . . To recover the Aramaic 
Gospel, we must go behind the present four canonical Gospels, behind also 
their Greek sources, and seek for the ultimate sources which lie still further 
back. . . . For the Gospel language itself we rely primarily on the Aramaic of 
the Targums, in particular those editions or sections which we can show to be 
pre-Christian.” 

Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars xvu (1942). —— 
(January: 187-197) Kathrine B. Tiffany, ‘‘Graduation Requirements in 


Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences.” This study deals with forty colleges 
“of good repute . . . selected from several points of view.” Classicists will be 
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interested with the data on the foreign language requirement. ‘‘About 70 
per cent of these forty colleges are satisfied with a reading knowledge of one 
foreign language. Often added to this, and especially for the A.B. degree, 
are two years of work in a secondary school or one in college in a classical 
language.” 


Journal of Biblical Literature tx1 (1942).——( March: 11-20) Allen Wikgren, 
“APXH TOT EYAITEAIOT,” reviews the interpretations of the opening 
words of Mark’s Gospel and promotes the “suggestion that apx7 in the Marcan 
passage may mean ‘“‘first thing” in the sense of “rudiments” or “elements” or 
“essentials” of the gospel.” (57-60) Harold R. Willoughby, “Stray New- 
Testament-Psalter Leaves Identified.”” Two manuscript leaves in the John 
Frederick Lewis Collection of the Free Library in Philadelphia evidently had 
once been part of ‘MS 1 in the National Museum at Palermo, familiarly 
known as the Queen Costanza Codex.” The page carrying Exodus 15, 1b-19 
is reproduced. 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology x11 (1942).——(January: 
53-78) Josephine Waters Bennett, “‘Spenser’s Garden of Adonis Revisited.” 
An impressive revelation of the classical background. ‘‘There is no rational 
basis for doubt that Spenser had read Macrobius and the more famous parts 
of Plato, including the Phaedo and the Republic. ...The Vision of Er is 
more than the ‘ultimate original’ of the garden. It is the beginning of a myth 
tradition in which Spenser was consciously writing, and therefore I believe 
that tradition provides us with the best clues to his meaning.”’ 


Language xvi (1942).——(January-March: 26-32) Edith Frances Claflin, 
“The Middle Verb vidéri.”’ ‘‘The so-called passive of video is in reality an old 
middle, corresponding to Homeric eléera, i5éo8a1 and meaning from prehis- 
toric times ‘seem, appear.’ The meaning ‘be seen’ is late, secondary, and very 
rare.” A number of facts are cited to confirm this view. 


The Library xxm (1941).——(June: 1-25) S. H. Steinberg, ‘Medieval 
Writing-Masters.”” For information about the men who taught the art of 
writing in the last Middle Ages we have these documents left by the men 
themselves: “‘1) methodical instructions, or handbooks, on writing, from the 
elementary to the advanced stages; 2) specimens of various kinds of script 
which the master proposed to teach his pupils; 3) advertisements by which 
the master gave an account of himself, his faculties, methods, and terms, and 
other items which might attract prospective students.” There are six plates 
with reproductions of handwriting. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America xxxv (1941).—— 
(Fourth Quarter: 255-276) Richard Beale Davis, ‘Early Editions of George 
Sandys’s ‘Ovid’: The Circumstances of Production.” “In 1621, just as Sandys 
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was setting out for his new post as treasurer of the colony of Virginia, a trans- 
lation by him of the first five books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses was entered in 
the records of the Stationers’ Company.” The translation was completed be- 
tween 1621 and 1625, “as the recreation of an active colonial administrator.” 
PAULI 





Modern Language Journal xxv (1941). (December: 873-880) Pauline 
Morton-Finney, “Latin, A Basis for French and Spanish Study as Evidenced 
by Teachers’ Marks.” On the basis of “‘a scientific investigation of the value 
of a year’s study of Latin prior to the study of French or Spanish in high 
school” the author concludes “‘that the marks of high school pupils who have 
had first-year Latin prior to their study of first-year French or Spanish are 
superior to the marks of pupils who have taken first-year French or Spanish 
with no prior instruction in Latin” and that “a larger per cent of these pupils 
are able to achieve higher marks in first-year French and Spanish.” The value 
of a course in general language for the eighth grade is questioned: “.. . it 
would profit the junior high-school pupil more to have one year of Latin during 
his eighth grade and he would then be prepared to do better work in his 
foreign languages in the ninth to twelfth-grades. This course should be 
taught by a Latin-language teacher, that is, a modern-language teacher with 
the traditional Latin background....The eighth-grade pupil is not too 
young to begin his study of Latin.” A remark of Anatole France is quoted: 
“T have a desperate love for Latin studies; I firmly believe that without them 
is an end of the beauty of French genius.” The article concludes with a 
bibliography. (883-886) Robert V. Finney, ‘‘A Case for Translation.”’ Trans- 
lation “‘as a means of learning to read . . . is here defended on the grounds of 
its necessity, its relation to the time in which its values may be realised, and 
its quality of building reading skill through the development of the student’s 
powers of ‘intelligent conjecture.’’’ (892-893) John C. McGalliard and others, 
“‘A Statement in Answer to the Proposal to Substitute General Language for 
Specific Language Instruction in the Public High School.” A statement of 
the Humanist Society of the State University of Iowa expressing strong 
disapproval of a proposal contained in the pamphlet entitled What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach, published by the American Council of Education. 


Modern Language Notes tv (1942).——(April: 260-264) James Hutton, 
“Germain Colin Bucher and Girolamo Angeriano.” Fifty of the French poems 
of Colin Bucher (c. 1475-1545) of Angers are translations from the Latin 
verses of Girolamo Angeriano, who is himself indebted especially to the Greek 
Anthology for many of his themes. 





Modern Language Review xxvu (1942). (January: 1-17) Margaret M. 
Phillips, “Erasmus and Propaganda: A Study of the Translations of Erasmus 
in English and French.” The evidence is clear “that Erasmus’ name and 
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writings were used throughout the three centuries following his death to 
further a variety of schemes.” 





Modern Philology xxx1x (1942). (February: 225-258) Elder Olson, 
“The Argument of Longinus’ On the Sublime.’’ A critical analysis of the De 
Sublimitate on the theory that the treatise can best be understood if it is 
studied, quite apart from its striking philological and historical interest, “‘as 
a reasoned structure, that is, as an argument, and considered wholly in that 


light.” 


Nineteenth Century and After cxxx (1941).——(December: 322-323) Helen 
Waddell, ‘The Carthaginian Peace.” A verse translation of Horace, Odes 
un, 5. 


Princeton University Library Chronicle ut (1942). (February: 56-63) 
Lawrence Thompson, ‘‘An Old Story Told Again: Man’s Search for the Best 
Writing Materials.” A brief survey of the history of writing materials, from 
the Stone Age to the invention of printing. 








Romanic Review xxx1m (1942). (February: 3-25) Isidore Silver, ‘‘Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay on Their Pindaric Collaboration.” (26-31) James Hutton, 
“La Fontaine, Le Rat et L’Hutire.” The ultimate source of La Fontaine’s 
fable of the Rat and the Oyster is an epigram by Antiphilus in the Greek 
Anthology (Anth. Pal. rx, 86). The immediate source is probably the six- 
teenth-century Andrea Alciati’s Emblemata, or Joannes Thuilius’ Latin com- 
mentary on Alciati’s verses, or both. 


School and Society tv (1942).——(February 14: 173-177) K. A. Sarafian, 
“Latin in the Curriculum.” The author repudiates the extremes of over- 
zealous advocacy and rabid opposition in aiming to present a reasonable claim 
for the place of Latin in the curriculum. “Only those should be allowed to take 
Latin who possess an average or superior intelligence.”’ The article ends with 
a “synopsis of [eleven] objectives for teachers of Latin” and a suggestion of 
“some ways by which these aims may be realized.” 


Scientific American cLxvi1 (1942).——(February: 70-72) Aline A. Boyce, 
“Ancient Ostia: Ignoring Present-Day Strifes, Archaeologists Unearth 
Rome’s Once-Thriving Seaport.” Five photographic illustrations accompany 
the text. 


Times Literary Supplement (London) xt (1941).——-(October 25, No. 2073: 
531) ‘Ancient Tyrants.” An editorial commenting on Kathleen Freeman’s 
recent book, Jt Has All Happened Before. (November 1, No. 2074: 542 and 
544) “Tragedy and Re-Birth: Europe’s Legacy from the Hellenistic Age; 
Opening of a New Era of Hope.” An extended review of M. Rostovtzeff’s 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. “It is true that in 
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Hellenistic times the age of the greatness of the cities is over, but the Greek 
spirit was still alive and creative. . . . Indeed, it may be maintained that in 
the long perspective of history the Hellenistic Age is more significant than the 
age of the Hellenic prime; for it was the Hellenistic culture which took on 
the task of educating Rome and through Rome the nations of modern 
Europe.” Volume x11 (1942). (January 31, No. 2087: 55) “The Lure of 
Hellenism.” An editorial concerning the influence of Greece and Hellenism 
upon Goethe. 





Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, xxxv (1941).—— 
(Section 2: 15-28) William H. Alexander, “Julius Caesar in the Pages of 
Seneca the Philosopher.” Under the powerful influence of ‘‘the official tradi- 
tion of the Augustan régime, which either denigrated the dictator [Julius 
Caesar] or sought to consign him to oblivion,” Seneca, in his prose works, 
presents a generally unfavorable picture of Caesar that ‘“‘was based wholly on 
convention, and was actually, on the showing of his own works, at variance 
with his Stoic ideas of the blessings of monarchy as a form of human govern- 
ment.” 


University of Toronto Quarterly x1 (1941-42).——-(October: 15-24) Theo- 
phile J. Meek, ‘“The Beginnings of Writing.” Writing ‘“‘had its origin in Sumer 
about 3500 B.C. and from there it spread rather soon to Egypt in the West 
and somewhat later to India in the East.”’ But alphabetic writing ‘‘originated 
in the simple but fertile minds of Semitic workmen at Serabit on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, c. 1800 B.C.” (January: 140-153) E. T. Owen, “The Drama of the 
Agamemnon.”’ Aeschylus’ Agamemnon “‘is a drama in which choral singing is 
expected to engage our full attention, in which episodes and odes are meant 
to contribute progressively to the growth of the dramatic effect. The point is 
that this is not a drama with a chorus, it is a dramatized choric song, and its 
action is conceived and carried through on that understanding.” (154-166) 
F. H. Anderson, “Bacon on Platonism.’”’ An examination and discussion of 
Bacon’s references ‘‘to Plato and his School,” including ‘‘(1) cases where 
Plato is instanced, (2) oppositions to Platonic doctrine, and (3) citations of 
Platonic teachings in the development of positive theory.” 
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